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tions to a course which might, indeed, 


‘| produce greater willingnese to disarm 


PLANS FOR A THIRD 


| nomic issues which require readjust- 
ment, and with equal clarity desig- 
nates the first steps which must be 


POLITICS IN WILSON 


then under way and which has since 
been successfully consummated. In 
brief, in his past. relations Mr. Wilson 


END OF SHANTUNG 
RAIL CONTROVERSY 


in France but only at the expense of 
lan increase of armaments in England. 
At present the War Office and the 
Admiralty are battling to intain 
even their present comparatively low 
standard of expenditure in the face of 
a threatening government move to- 
ward economy, and the peace atmos- 
phere. produced here by a successful 
conference at Washington would 
hardly be favorable to an increase of 
a standing army and navy merely to 
reassure French fears of what is 
thought an impossible contingency. 


INTEREST IN THE 
REPARATIONS KEEN 


German Response to the Repara- 
tions Commission Is Said to 
to Cannes to be Contain an Offer of Payments 


* the proposed confer- for the Current Year 

d foreign ministers, which, ö 
‘not mature and has been Special cable to The Christian Science 
a for February 1 in Paris. 9 hes e e. in Paris 
y's discussion between Lord} PARIS, France (Friday)—With the 


1 de St. Aulaire, the response of the German Government 

ae 

a sador, was ofa private to the Reparations Commission, con- 
: taining an offer of payments during 

1922 now due, interest in the repara- 

tions. question revives. 

Unfortunately French opinion is 
somewhat irritated by the curious step 
that the German Government has 
taken in forbidding entrance to 
the Reichstag to French journalists 
on the occasion of the Wirth speech. 
It is pointed out that this is the first 
time since the ‘armistice that such 
invidious distinction has been made, 
and apparently the German intention. 
is by all means to undermine an at- 
tempted solution of France with the 
advent of Raymond Poincaré. 

The situation at present is that no 
definite decisions have been taken 
about German obligations this year. 
When Aristide Briand fell, the Allies 
were about to vonclude an accord by 
which Germany would pay 720,000,000 
gold marks, an \important reduction 
on its 2,000,000,000 gold marks due, 
leaving aside variable annuities. The 
resignation of Mr. Briand left this} 
arrangement in the air, and as Mr. 
Poincaré is opposed to a resumption 
of the meetings of the Supreme Coun- 
cil, it is obviously the duty of the 
‘| Reparations Commission to act. 


Provisional Decision 
What the commission provisionally 
decided at ‘GCanses after the collapse 
| was to call on 
900 marks ev- 
> ‘definitive. settle- 
) was 
reforms in her 
fiscal — Roy her program of pro- 
posed payments. On such documents 
the commission will frame its judg- 
ment; and it is impo nt to note, in 
view of the contradictory opinions of 
Louis Dubois and Sir John Bradbury, 
the French and British delegates on 
the commission, that a simple majority 
vote is sufficient to determine what 
shall be done. Should there be a dead- 
lock—as now appears improbable— 
the temporary arrangement of Cannes 
will continue as long as necessary. 
On the whole it is felt better to leave 
the adjustment to the commission. 
The conversations between the French 
the British~governments are already 
sufficiently difficult without this fresh 
complication, and the eomplete se- 
gen SS crecy which is being observed is taken 
Ive W rk to Follow to tere 3 tv f — 
nfe 8 to ve | view n the other han e 
—— of German Government and the Repara- 
3 will ea tions Commission are disposed to ptay 


g for time. The Genoa Congress is in 
" $atormagion which is 


sight and the congress may change 
re — regarding the re- the whole aspect of the problem. Once 
polioi and disposi- 


more provisional measures are » Ukely 
Turks, and a 


to be taken. 
1 for construc- , 
i tock Dr. Wirth’s Hope 


nic Dr. Wirth, it is remarked, in his 
"9 st * discourse has not concealed his hope 


REMOVAL DENIED 


Washington Officials Insist Mas- 
sachusetts Enforcement Officer 


Temperamentally Unfitted for 
Work—J. P. Roberts Chosen 


has so frequently been a storm-center 
in administrative matters that even 
many of his best friends haxe come to 
admit that it would be usefess to con- | 
tinue the present policy, hoping for an | 


ultimate harmonious relationship to 
come about between Mr. Potter and Chinese Delegation Indicates Its 


Mr. Wilson, and most agree that the Acceptance of Compromise 


difficulties engendered toward a de- 
sired readjustment originated with Mr. | Which Now Needs Signature 
of the Premier at Peking 


Wilson, rather than with Mr. Potter. 

“It is frankly admitted Mr. Wilson 
was an excellent enforcement officer. 
In fact, again last week, he was offered | 
a position on the general agents force, 
which he declined. It goes without 
saying that there will be no tendency 
to adopt a less vigorous enforcement |}. 
policy in Massachusetts with some 


PARTY TAKE SHAPE 


Senator La Follette’s Speech 
Against Monopolies Has! 
Points of Agreement With 
the Anti-Privilege Platform 


taken to remedy the situation. These 
are: 

: Public control of natural resources 
by tazation of all land values, includ- 
ing land containing coal, oil, natural 
gas, mineral deposits, large water- 
powers, and large commercial timber 
tracts, in order to prevent monopoly 
and speculation, to aid industry and 
to force idle lands into use. 


Public Rail Ownership 


“Public ownership of railroads, 
canals and pipe lines, including all 
necessary distributing and terminal 
facilities and all necessary means of 
communication, in order to give the 
same service to all users. 

“Equal rights, economic, legal and 
political, for all citizens, and all civil 
rights, including free speech, free 
press, and peaceable assembly, as 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

This program strikes directly at 
the flnancial control of the Wall Street 
banking group, which through its 
ownership of our avenues of distri- 
bution, alike controls our natural re- 
sources, industry and credit. 

“Through governmental machinery 
we must finance our farmers by af- 
fording them the requisite advance 
credit. Our railroad must be public- 
ly owned and operated for service at 
cost, with the distinct provision that 
food products must be given prefer- 
ential dispatch and minimum freight 
rates, thus insuring their delivery 
without deterioration and at a rea- 
sonable price. 


Cooperative Markets 


“Under these circumstances our ag- 
ricultural communities would be 
stimulated, production increased, and 
our food supplies made available fo 
consumers in our great cities and 
towns promptly and without any un- 
necessary or fictitious overhead ex- 
penses. Such a solution is impossible 
under present conditions, because the 
interests of the banking group are in- 
terwoven with the railroad trust, the 
packing trust, the wool trust, the 

illing trust and all the other indus- 
trial monopolies whose profits arise 
from the exploitation of the producer 
on the one hand and the consumer on 
the other. The private ownership of 
railroads and their operation for 
profit inevitably involve sidetracking 
our low-priced food products in order 
to give preferential dispatch to the 
higher valued commodities, which 
bring a larger freight income. 

“There is a widespread demand for 
public or cooperative markets through 
which the necessaries of life can be 
locally distributed.” 


DR. WIRTH’S STAND 
PRAISED IN.GERMANY 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Berlin 
BERLIN, Germany (Friday)—Dr. 
Wirth’s speech last night in the 
Reichstag received today the almost 
unanimous approval of the press and 
public. It is felt that never has the 
German case been put before the 
world so cogently or so impressively. 
The Tageblatt“ says that Dr. Wirth's 
position as Chancellor is now un- 

assailable. 

The most effective passage in the 
speech was clearly that in which he 
replied with some warmth to Ray- 
mond Poincaré’s statement that Ger- 
many had not. made and did not 
propose to make any efforts to fulfill 
the reparations conditions. “I must 
vigorously, deny that statement,” he 
cried amid the cheers of the deputies. 

The figures which Dr. Wirth sup- 
plied to disprove Mr. Poincaré’s 
statement were very effective. “Since 
the acceptance of the London ulti- 
matum,” he exclaimed, “Germany has 
paid the allied powers 1,100,000,000 
gold marks in cash; and materials to 
the, value of 500,000,000 gold marks, 
— I need only refer to the delivery 
of shipping locomotives and sea 
cables before the London ultimatum.” 

It is expected that the German 
reparations note will be dispatched 
to the Allies tonight. 


SEEMS IMMINENT 


Special] to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—In a lengthy statement giving the 
reasons for the removal of Harold D. 
Wilson, chief of the prohibition field 
force of Massachusetts, Roy A. Haynes, 
federal Prohibition Commissioner, ex- 
plained that while Mr. Wilson was a 
capable and efficient official, he was 
temperamentally unfitted to be kept 
in his post. The point of incompati- 
bility between him and Elmer C. Pot- 
ter was stressed, the blame for the 
lack of harmony being placed upon 
Mr. Wilson. Politics, it was asserted, 
played no part in the removal of Mr. 
Wilson. Reference was made by Mr. 
Haynes to the charge that he “showed | | 


lack of respect for his superiors, when, 8 1 : , 5 , 
pending readjustment of office quar- a rg Situation Arises Owing 
ters and floor space for the different : ** * 
branches of the director’s office, he m the Nationalists Exhorta 

tions to Their Countrymen to 
Boycott British Interests 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York — Senator 
La Follette’s speech in the United 
States Senate on Thursday, attacking 
government by privilege in the inter- 
ests of industrial, commercial and 
financial monopoly, was read with 
keen itfftrest here yesterday by those 
who have been watching the progress 
of the efforts to organize a new third 
party on the basis of a demand for 
abolition of privilege. 

Upon such a national platform the 
Committee of 48 is lining up the 
Liberal, farmer and Progressive Re- 
publican ahd Democratic vote in- at 
least 11 of the middle western states, 
‘and a, committee is now at work or- 
ganizing in New York and other 
eastern states. 

Comparison between the La Fol- 
lette speech and the committee’s plat- 
form show that Senator La Follette 
jand the committee are thinking along 
the same lines. 


Reserve Board Blamed 


“Monopoly interests have acquired 
control not only of the major indus- 
tries, but of raw materials, fuel, trans- 
portation and credits,” said the Sena- 
tor; the people’s efforts to break these 
monopolies had failed, he said, chiefly 
because they had been unable to com- 
prehend that the road to power and 
profit lay through control of govern- 
ment, and this the monopolists had 
realized. 

The purpose of the committee is the 
“abolition of privilege, meaning by 
privilege the unjust economic advan- 
tage by possession of which a small 
group controls our natural resources, 
transportation, industry and credit, 
stifles competition, prevents equal op- 
portunity of development for all and 
thus dictates the conditions under 
which we live.” 

Senator La Follette said that the ex- 
ploiters had learned how to use the 
government to create special privi- 
leges, amassing great wealth quickly 
and thus creating an inequality of 
wealth which with profiteering was 
the prime cause for panics and depres- 
sions. He intimated that the \ chief 
cause of the farmers’ present predica- 
ment was the inflation forced upon 
him by the finagcial interests using 
the Federal Reserve System as an, in- 
strument to the desired end. . 


Parties Said to Have Failed 


“Our agricultural communities, 
upon which our entire population is 
dependent for its food, are being 
strangled,” said J. A. H. Hopkins, 
national executive chairman of the 
committee, yesterday. “Lack of gov- 
ernmental assistance in financing 
crops, and inadequate, expensive and 
inefficient channels of distribution are 
responsible. | 

“With unequaled natural resources 
sufficient with proper cultivation and 
intelligent distribution to feed the 
world, our farming communities find 
it impossible to market their crops, 
while thé food which the consumer 
réquires is rotting on our fields and 
in our freight yards. Our coal lands 
are held out of use by the coal 
monopolists, produetion is being in- 
tentionally curtailed, and our fuel, 
Ixe our food, can be purchased only 
at prices far beyond the reach of the 
average pocketbook. | 

“The failure of the Democratic Ad- 
ministration and the increasing lack 
of confidence jn the Republican Ad- 
ministration are due to the fact that 
neither of the old parties has met 
this issue. On the contrary, they 
have shown that they have no 
comprehension of the underlying 
causes responsible for the situation. 

“Our program clearly states the eco- 
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Spain Looks for French Advances.... 
Prohibition Now Fully Vindicated....11 


SAVINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 

The potential benefit of this great 
campaign of education which has come 
out of the Conference is beyond ca!l- 
culation.“— Dr. Alfred Sze, leader of 
the Chinese delegation. 


“We have triumphed over the bug- 
bear of extreme opponents of inter- 
national cooperation by the convoca- 
tion of the Washington Conference 
and its signal achievements.“ — Oscar 
S. Straus, honorary chairman of the 
General Committee for the Limita- 
tion of Armament, of the United 
States. ; 

“In a day. Japan can change the 
attitude of China from one of distrust 
and suspicion to that of confidence 
and good will.”"—Dr. John Calvin 
Ferguson, adviser to the Peking Gov- 
ernment. 


“he Christian Science 
‘European News ce 


ag ‘England (Friday) — 
im B. 2, negotiator of the 
et ‘France and the Kemal- 
u, arrived in London yester- 
, ree | visit made with a 
8 ihe political situation 
on was summoned 


other man at the head of the field 
force, for the national policy—of which 
Massachusetts is a part—is the maxi- 
mum of efficiency 
work.“ 


EGYPT NOW HIT BY | 
NON-COOPERATION 


in enforcement 


— . 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The end of the long-drawn-out con- 
troversy over the Shantung railroad 
question is in sight. Every indication 
yesterday pointed to the probability 
that an official announcement of a 
settlement satisfactory to the Chinese 
and Japanese delegations will be 


made not later than Monday or Tues- 
day of next week. 

Following the efforts made during 
the past few days by outside parties, 
including President Harding, to get 
the two delegations together, it is now 
apparent that the gap between them 
has been bridged and that while the 
Chinese are still somewhat averse 
to the acceptance of the proposed com- 
promise the disposition is to accept it 
as the best way out of the tangle and 
the situation that would arise from 
the postponement of the question. 

Wang Ch’ung-hui, chief justice of 
the Supreme Court of the Republic of 
China, one of the delegates, indicated 
yesterday that so far as the delega- 
tion itself is concerned the proposed 
settlement is as good as accepted. 
In the meantime, however, the dele- 
gation is awaiting word from Peking 
conveying the indorsement of W. W. 
Yen, the atting Premier, who has ap- 
parently assumed this position tempo- 
rarily because of the fact that his 
indorsement of a compromise arrived 
at in Washington would go far to con- 
vince the Chinese people that the 
interests of the Republic were not sur- 
rendered in the parley with the Jap- 
anese. 


carried his criticism of officials to the 
public through the platform and 
through the press.” 

David H. Blair, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, gave similar rea- 
sons for dispensing with the services 
of Mr. Wilson in Massachusetts. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, whose name has 
been brought into the case, was said 
by Mr. Blair to have spoken to him 
about Mr. Wilson only to do him 
a favor. 

‘Incompatibility’ Alleged 

Mr. Blair's statement, in part, fol- 
lows: 

“Major Haynes and I alone are re- 
sponsible for this move. There was 
such -an evident incompatibility of 
temperament between Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Potter that a separation was abso- 
lutely necessary. Mr. Wilson admitted 
they could not dwell in harmony to- 
gether. So Major Haynes and I tried 
to do him another favor by—offering 
him a place as a general prohibition 
agent, believing that the chase of the 
bootlegger and the capture of the still 
was the work which would most ap- 
peal to him, Of course, it is not true, 
as stated, that Mr. Wilson was ‘re- 
quested to transfer his law enforce- 
ment activities to some state far re- 
moved from Massachusetts on the 
.|ground that the old Bay State does 
not favor genuine impartial enforce- 
ment’; nor is it true that the Quincy 
House raid had the slightest thing to 
do with it. 

“This bureau wants all violators: 
of the law punished, wherever it is 
violated, and would like to see the law 
enforced 100 per cent in Massachu- 
setts, but it does not believe that the 
law can be successfully forced by men 
who are not amenable to any au- 
thority. It realizes that one man can- 
not do the whole job; that teamwork 
is e essential; and that any 
man who cannot or will not work with 
other men is.a hindrance rather than 
a help to law enforcement. 

“At the time Mr. Wilson was in my 
office on the day we offered to appoint 
him a general prohibition agent, he 
left with the promise that he would 
give out no statement to the press 
except that ‘the matter is still in 
abeyance.’ During the same afternoon 
he gave out a typewritten statement 
to the newspapermen in Washington, 
and he has been continually giving 
out statements to the press and mak- 
ing speeches since that time, in which 
statements and speeches he criticized 
his superior officer and this bureau. 

“It is quite evident from his state- 
ments that he is temperamentally 
‘unfit for the position which we 
tendered him. I feel that the public 
interest demands this offer be with- 
drawn and that Mr. Wilson be re- 
moved from the service, and this is 
accordingly done. James P. Roberts 
of Brookline has been appointed pro- 
hibition enforcement officer for the 
State of Massachusetts. 

“Mr. Roberts has been indorsed by 
the Anti-Saloon League for the State 
of Massachusetts. He has been asso- 
ciated with the Treasury Department 
in the State of Massachusetts on the 
field force.” 


Mr. Haynes’ Statement 


Mr. Haynes had the following, and 
a great deal more to say about Mr. 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Friday)—A seri- 
ous situation has again arisen in 
Egypt, owing mainly to the adoption 
by the Egyptian Nationalists of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi’s policy of non-coopera- 
tion as at present in force in India. 
Added to this, as cabled to The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, a manifesto has 
been issued calling on all Egyptians 
to refuse to serve or have any inter- 
course with Englishmen. No Egyptian 
politician is to be allowed to form a 
ministry until the British policy 
changes. 

The manifesto goes on to remind all 
native officials that they are servants 
of Egypt and that no one has the right 
to ask them to work against their 
country. Lawyers are called upon to 
endeavor to settle matters out of court 
in preference to bringing their cases 
before British magistrates. 


Banks Greatly Affected 


In addition, a boycott is declared 
on all British banks, and the people 
are instructed to withdraw their de- 
posits and place their money in native 
banks. British ships are to be boy- 
cotted both as regards passengers and 
merchandise. Egyptian labor for un- 
loading ships is also to be withheld. 
A certain amount of time is allowed 
for merchants to clear British stocks, 
but for the future both British goods 
and manufacturers are to be ab- 
solutely banned. A special National- 
ist commission is to we formed to 
supervise imports and advise traders 
of all articles that come from Great 
Britain. If the native traders persist 
in dealing in British goods the threat 
is made that they also will be boy- 
cotted. 

Several arrests have taken place of 
signatories to the manifesto, which is 
looked upon as a direct inditement to 
little short of rebellion. This latest 
phase of political life in Egypt has 
been engineered by Saad Zaghlul 
Pasha’s supporters, and has a direct 
bearing on negotiations now taking 
place between the Sultan and the 
British Government through the High 
Commissioner of Egypt. Up to this 
latest move on the part of the Ex- 
tremists, a hope had been enter- 
tained in official circles here that an 
agreement might shortly be reached 
by which Harwat Pasha would accept 
the Sultan’s invitation to the pre- 
miership. 3 

There is reason to believe that cer- 
tain modifications to the present 
British offer of home rule were 
actually under contemplation, but just 
how they will be affected through this 
latest outbreak it is impossible to 
say. Chief among the immediate 
benefits that would have accrued to 
the people in the absence of this 
manifesto would have been the re- 
laxation of martial law. 


Action Comes at Bad Time 


It is considered deplorable among 
educated Egyptians that the outbreak 
should have occurred just as efforts 
to arrive at some modus operandi, as 
a means to hastening a return to a 
constitutional régime, were so near 
accomplishment. Zaghlul’s delegation 


Terms of Compromise 

It was indicated that the delegation 
expects the acting Premier, who is 
actually Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
to indorse the compromise which ia 


in the main the formula framed soma 
weeks ago by Charles E. Hughes, Sec- 
retary of State, and by Arthur J. Bal- 
four, head of the British delegation, 
when their aid was asked in connec- 
tion with the deadlock. 

The terms of the compromise are 
now stated to be as follows: 

First—China is to pay for the rail- 
road by treasury notes extending over 
a period of 15 years, with the option 
to pay whatever balance remains at 
the end of a five-year period. This 
eliminates the proposed loan from 
Japan which would never be accepted 
because of opposition in China and the 
fact that the loan has become a seri- 
ous political issue. 

Second—China is to have the man- 
aging directorship of the railway, thus 
giving China, at least on the surface, 
control of the road. 

Third—A Japanese traffic manager 
and chief accountant are to be ap- 
pointed by China. 


Chinese Opinion Uncertain 

One of the points still left to be dis- 
cussed in connection with the agree- 
ment is the actual relation of the 
traffie manager and the chief ac- 


countant to the Chinese managing 
director. Their title will either be 
that of “assistants” to the manager or 
“associates” to him. This title will 
not mean very much in practice, but 
the Chinese would probably prefer 
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that the Genoa Congress, studying the 
problem of world economic conditions, 
will relegate reparations to a sec- 
ondary place, showing them to be 
relatively insignificant, and submerg- 
ing them in larger schemes. That this co 
will be to the profit ot Germany is 
plainly indicated by Dr. Wirth, who 
looks for an understanding between 
victors and vanquished for purposes 
of war relief. In forecast of a re- 
sponse to the commission, it is plain; 
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Business and Finance 
Less Activity in the Bond Market 


t ab- 


that Germany will refute the accusa- 
tion of fraudulent bankruptcy. 

Among the fiscal reforms put for- 
ward to satisfy the commission is a 
forced loan bearing no interest for 
three years. This is a precedent 
which hereafter may have vast conse- 
quences. Once the basic idea of forced 
loans is admitted it cannot be con- 
fined to Germany. A prospective is 
opened up that cannot be agreeable to 
what is called, in current jargon, the 
capitalist class. Here is what is 
tantamount to a tax on fortunes—not 
on income, but on capital. Dr. Wirth, 
in the opinion of the French, is clearly 
turning d and appealing to Eng- 
land and endeavoring to widen the 
breach that penta 
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Wilson: 
“When there continued ‘to be no 


8 improvement in the Potter-Wilson re- 


lationship, and it was felt that a 
change must be made, and, in view of 
the fact that there never had been 
any question in the department as to 
Mr. Wilson’s honesty, energy and in- 
terest in his work, Mr. Wilson was 
offered a position on the general 
agents force, but at that time Mr. 
Wilson said that he did not look favor- 
ably upon the general work offered 
him, and suggested that a little more 
time be given to work out the Massa- 
chusetts problems. A few weeks ago 
in Boston, Commissioner R. A. Haynes 
conferred with Mn Potter and Mr. 
Wilson, and at the conclusion of the 
conference, both gentlemen agreed to 
do all possible to harmonize their dif- 
ferences: More recently Mr. Wilson 
showed an utter lack of respect for 
superiors when, pending readjustment 
of office quarters and floor space for 
the different branches of the direc- 
tor’s office in Boston, he carried his 
criticisms of officials in departmental 
procedure to the public. through the 
platform and through the press, rather 


than awaiting adjustment that was 


is credited with the responsibility for 
the present movement, which must, if 
proceeded with, inevitably delay those 
very reforms which educated Egyp- 
tians are crying for. Both the indus- 
trial and political conditions of any 
country must necessarily be interfered 
with when that country is under mar- 
tial law, and the best action under 
the circumstances would have been to 
remove the cause for martial law with 
the least possible delay. The fact that 
the leaders of the movement have been 
promptly arrested, and papers pub- 
lishing the manifest6 suspended, may 
have a salutary effect, and it is hoped 
that Lord Allenby’s prompt action will 
have -nipped the disturbance in the 
bud. 

The effort has evidently been to in- 
augurate a wholesale disturbance on 
the same lines as is being carried out 
in India. This action of the Extrem- 
ists, must result in bringing home to 
all who denmnd security for life and 
property, and to those who hold t 


the security of the Suez Canal of 


‘imperial importance, the absolute need 


for the continuance of a firm and 1 


nite policy in Egypt. 


them to be called assistants for the 
reason that the term would carry tho 
implication of Chinese predominance 
in operation of the property. The 
Chinese delegation wants everything 
possible done to conciliate public opin- 
ion at home. Whatever apprehension 
is felt now is due to the uncertainty 
as to how the acceptance of the form- 
ula will be taken in China. 

As soon as the settlement is con- 
cluded the Chinese delegates, it was 
stated, will prepare a statement of the 
case to be sent home by way of jus? 


The intent of the statement i 
assurance to the people t their in- 
terests have not been surrendered, 
The Japanese delegat*on, it is known, 
is * to acc pt the formula. 

A drafting cc mmittee consisting of 
Japanese ad Chinese experts has 
been alrzady appointed to put the 


Shantzag settlement in technical, 
le form for ratification by the two 
zelegations. This committee will meet 
today, and while formal adherence of 
the Chinese to the railroad settlement 
will await indorsement from the act- 


ing Premier, it is probable that the 


settlement will be included in the 
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t the — agreement 
tor announcement at 
in 5 delegation, Dr. Wang 
: not regard the pro- 
as ideal, but they do 
it Vas the nearest possible 
a a. t meets the practical dif- 
dot the situation. If no 
hitch occurs, and this the 
fon believes unlikely, they feel 
people of China will on the 
race t the ‘settlement with a 
scloses better the extent 
he Shantung railroad issue 
-as a menace threatening 
e of China than the fact that 
should temporarily assume 
s of Premier. The exped ant 
tly calculated to di 
in Peking, due to the 
Premier Chang had been 
r fi for several weeks on the 
of ‘alleged truckling with 
Foreign Minister Yen, who 
ucated at the Episcopal High 
Im Virginia, and at Virginia 
rsity, is said to have the con- 
24 the Chinese people and his 
em of the proposed settle- 
ild go far to prevent a back- 
at might lead to the denouncing 
een and its work. 


» Rules Approved 


: = Committee Lim Limits Use of 
a Stations in China 


u to The Christian Science Monitor 
tts Washington News Office 


ON, District of Columbia 

o re ution of December 7 re- 
Ng radio stations in China, with 
xr declaration, was re- 
the Committee on Pacific 

rn Questions yesterday, 
represented agreeing 
radio stations in China, 
ned under the provi- 
the international protocol of 

7, 1901, or in the grounds 

m legations, shall be employed 

wr the sending and receiving of 

t messages, except that in 

ot interruption of all other 

ic communication such sta- 
afford temporary facilities 
sation of the interruption 
Ministry of Communica- 


6 22 : 
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1 
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m radio stations in China 
under treaties or conces- 
th Government of China are 
. the messages sent and re- 
accordance with the terms 
or concession. 
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* 
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mie. 2 * shy 
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* Arranged 
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are any foreign radio sta- 


5 maintained and operated in 
» without the authority of the 
s Government, they are to be 

re i and taken over by the Chi- 
8 ment, to be operated un- 
o direction of the Chinese Min- 

ot Communications upon full 
e non as soon as the Chinese 
— is prepared to operate 
effic for the public benefit. 
s arise as to the 

in leased territories in 
Manchurian Railway zone, 

he rench concession at Shang- 

y are to be regarded as matters 

jon between the Chinese 

nt and the government con- 
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ers or Managers of all er 

is maintained in the territory o 

dy foreign powers or citizens 
2 fer with the Chinese Ministry 
mmunications for the purpose of 
a common arrangement to 
interference in the use of wave 
Wireless stations in China. 
speaking on the subject of 
’ > —— with regard to radio 
unication, read the following 


‘s hs b 


. ‘ * 
4 ‘hir delegation takes this 
m formally to declare that the 
e Government does not recog- 
rr concede the right or any for- 
‘power or of the nationals there- 
2 install or operate, without its 
* radio stations in 
inds, settlements, conces- 
territories, railway areas 

— areas.“ 


of Wat 
amittee on the Limitation of 
yesterday adopted the fol- 
ution for the establish- 
— on rules of war- 
at on behalf of the 
on Draft, by Mr. Root: 
1 States of America, the 
pi France, Italy and 
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agreed: 

My commission composed 

than two members rep- 
of the above-mentioned 


nen- Assalling the 


wing questions: 
— of interna- 
ately cover new meth- 
or defense resulting 
h 1 on or development, 
vt gue confernce of 1907,\ 
rencies of warfare? 
f not so, what changes in the 
: — ought to be adopted in 
* as a part ot the 


notice of appointment of 
rs of the commission shall 
to the Government of 
tes of America within 
the adjournment of 
. ace, which after 
C ma the powers con- 
the day and place for 

f the commission. 
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the Senate yesterday, 


navy is urged by the Women’s 8 
mittee for World Disarmament, Which 
is calling upon men and women 
throughout the country to write to 
Congressmen Patrick H. Kelly and 
Daniel R. Anthony, insisting upon a 
drastic cut in the military appropria- 
tion bills. 

The cormittee says that whether 
one is disappointed or pleased by the 
positive results of the Washington 
Conference it must be recognized that 
the efforts of the people won both the 
calling of the Conference, and also 
whatever step has been taken toward 
reducing the danger of war. It was 
that effort, it says, which, “evoked by 
the conviction that war settles nothing 
but rather destroys the very substance 


of our social and economical fabric, n 


found expression through the organ- 
izations working for disarmament 
which informed the people as to the 
manner and moment in which to 
speak.“ 

It must continue to speak in 1922, 
it adds, as although the initial step 
toward reducing the danger of war 
has been taken, it is not possible to 
stop there. The proposed 1923 mili- 
tary appropriations amount to 85 out 
of every 100 dollars, only slightly be- 
low the 1922 figure, and the new mili- 
tary policy is also found by the 
committee to be “fraught with many 
forbidding phases of attack upon our 
national life and ideals.” 


LORD GREY URGES 
NEW FOREIGN POLICY 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


EDINBURGH, Scotland (Fridgy)— 
Speaking in Edinburgh tonight on 
foreign politics, Lord Grey said that 
nothing seemed to distress the sup- 
porters of the government more than 
that its foreign policy was not re- 
spected. That policy had had some 
disastrous consequences. The faults 
were not all due on one side, but the 
consequences must be taken into 
account. They were all agreed that 
the reconstruction and restoration of 
Europe was urgent and that sections 
of Europe should cooperate to 
organize as best they could to pull 
things around. 

The two most organized nations in 
Europe, Lord Grey said, were Britain 
and France, and they were essential 
to the starting of that policy. At pres- 
ent there was less confidence and good 
understanding between these two gov- 
ernments than since the entente was 
first made in 1894. That was the most 
serious fact in European politics, and 
it was essential to look it fully in the 
face. It had come about, Lord Grey 
said, through the faulty methods of 
the Supreme Council, which had a 
jerky way of dealing with politics. 
The present method of the govern- 
ment was too much limelight and too 
much secrecy. 

Lord Grey expressed some hesita- 
tion as to whether the Genoa Confer- 
ence was a well-thought-out scheme. 


FEDERAL BUREAU AID 
ASKED FOR JOBLESS 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Aid of the War, Navy, Agriculture, 
Treasury, Interior and Commerce de- 
partments in providing work for the 
unemployed was requested by Presi- 
dent Harding yesterday in a letter. 

The President suggested that in 
those six departments there might be 
repair and construction work which 
could be undertaken now when “the 
most difficult period of the winter is 
still beforé us,“ rather than later in 
the year. 

“The response of employing inter- 
ests throughout the country to the 
appeal for special efforts to afford em- 
ployment to the greatest possible ex- 
tent during the winter has produced 


highly gratifying results,“ the Presi- 


dent said. “The natural self-reliance 
of the American citizen has been sup- 
plemented in these times by neigh- 
borly help, by part-time work, by odd 
jobs. 

The response of the general’ public 
to appeals for the widest possible em- 
ployment has been so generous and 
effective that I think we should be 


the more concerned to have the 


agencies of the federal government do 
their very utmost to share in this 
humane effort.” 


MR. REED ASSAILS 
NEWBERRY DECISION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
“whitewashing” of 
Truman H. Newberry under a resolu- 
tion “black with infamy,’ James A. 
Reed (D.), Senator from Missouri, in 
characterized 


the seating of the accused Michigan 
Republican as a “stupid and idiotic 
thing.” 

Senator Reed singled out for attack 
Frank B. Willis (R.), Senator from 
Ohio, author of the resolution giving 
Mr. Newberry title to his seat in the 
Senate, after condemning the lavish 
use of money in * Michigan cam- 
paign. 

Never has there been so shameless 
a publication of the infamy of a group 
of men as that which this resolution 
provided for those who voted for the 
seating of Newberry,” the Missourian 
declared. 

Mr. Willis sat silent throughout the 
tirade, which furnished an indication 
of the character of the attack which 
the political opponents of the Michigan 
Senator intend to make — the Re- 
publican Party during the coming 
Congressional campaign. 


“FREE STATE” RECOGNIZED 
CHICAGO, Illinois—The naturaliza- 


e ö 2 ‘oath was changed yesterday when 


Mrs. Bridget Walsh and John Fergu- 


BRITISH COLONIAL 
POLICY OUTLINED 


Winston Churchill Declares 
That Rhodes’ Idea of Equal 
Rights for All Will Dom- 
inate Policy in Africa 


; ' 
Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from its European News Office 

LONDON, England (Friday) — Win- 
ston Churchill, speaking tonight at a 
dinner in connection with Kenya Colo- 
nd Uganda. said that like other 
holders of the seals of the Colonial Of- 
fice he did his best to take a warm in- 
terest in all their great spheres of ma- 
terial development. Among all their 
possessions and protectorates those of 
Kenya and Uganda presented them- 
selves .with exceptional vividness to 
his mental eye. Mr. Churchill recalled 
his last visit to the colonies and said 
one always thought of two men above 
all others in connection with Uganda, 
Sir Frederick Lugard and Lord Rose- 
bery who, when the time came for 
someone to say something in the Cab- 
inet, said: “Unless Uganda is retained 
I resign.” 

So, Mr. Churchill continued, this 
wonderful country was acquired which, 
in 50 or 100 years hence, would be 
regarded as an economic asset in raw 
material of various kinds of the very 
first order in the whole structure and 
composition of the British commercial 
organization. 7 
The Indian Question 

It was of Kenya, Mr. Churchill said, 
that he wished mainly to speak be- 
cause the British settlers there con- 
stituted “one of our greatest responsi-. 
bilities, our greatest difficulties and 
one of our highest hopes.” It was 
curious, he said, that on the morrow 
of the greatest of their victories they 
should be confronted in some African 
and Asiatic countries with many evi- 
dences of unrest. There seemed to 
be an impression abroad that all the 
discontented had to do was to say that 
the British should depart bag and 
baggage. “I think it is time,’ Mr. 
Churchill said, “that it was known 
that it is not the rule we are going to 
follow.“ 

Dealing with the Indian question, 


Mr. Churchill said that the democratic 


policies of Europe were by no means 
suited to Asiatic peoples. By apply- 
ing the same policies there was 
always the possibility of a mistake. 
There could not be a worse way of 
dealing with the native population 
than by haughty manners, combined 
with the logical application of the 
needs and theories based on the ex- 
perience of western democracy. India 
had entered as a partner into the 
Empire and England had to be very 
careful to treat its interests and its 
citizens with the respect which was 
their due. 
ful also not to shape the laws of the 
Empire in any one part so as need- 
lessly inflict an invidious distinction 
upon those from India. 


The African Confederation 


In Africa, Mr. Churchill said, they 
intended to apply broadly the Rhodes 
principle of equal rights for. all civil- 
ized men, white or colored.” That 
meant that natives and Indians alike, 
who reached and conformed to well- 
marked European standards, should 
not be denied the fullest exercise and 
enjoyment of civil and pol ical rights. 

Alluding to the scheme for the 
amalgamation of the four countries of 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika and Zan- 
zibar, Mr. Churchill said that it made 
one magnificent whole and the prob- 
lem of the four countries might be 
solved on a higher plane and with 
greater advantage if there was a 
united supérior organization for the 
whole of those regions.- That was the 
ultimate conclusion they would reach 
in a few years. He had delayed ac- 
tion because they were going through 
bad times and could not afford to dis- 
turb the existing order at the present 
moment, but he looked forward to the 
day when a great East African con- 
federation, almost an empire, would 
be created, with a common energy and 
massed and pooled credit and re- 
sources, by which every member of 
that confederation would be benefited. 


RESTRICTIVE LAWS 
SCORED BY SENATOR 


AKRON, Ohio—If the United States 
Government ever fails the calamity 
is less likely to result from external 
attack than from the decadence of 
the institutions which constitute its 
foundation—liberty, law, order, justice 
—J. T. Robinson, United States Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, said in an address 
before the Ohio State Bar Association 
yesterday. 

He decried the practice of making 
thousands of laws and said that the 
Dyer Anti-Lynching bill was uncon- 
stitutional and would fail to curb 
lynching. 

“A fallacy widespread and universal 


exists,” he said, “that legislation is the 


logical remedy for every wrong in- 
flicted and for every right impaired.” 


KANSAS RADICALS | 
INVADE SCHOOLS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
Arom its Western News Office 

TOPEKA, Kaasas—Miss L. E:. 
Wooster, state superintendent of pub- 
lic ifistruction, is organizing a cam- 
paign to drive the radical teachers out 
of the big state schools. Reports have 
been quite current for some time that 
in some of the big schools there are 
members of the faculty who are firm 
believers in the Soviet Government 
and other radical types of govern- 
ment. They have been spreading this 

propaganda among the students: quite 
extensively, according to reports, and 
the students in turn have gone home 
and started various radical movements 
among their neighbors and friends, 


day by Dennis 


They had to be very care- |‘ 


Miss Wooster is arranging with the! 


American Legion for the ‘appointment 
of student members of the Legion now 
attending the schools for reports on 
the instruction given by various in- 
structors in political economics and 
sociology. That the students should 


be permitted to study and that they 


should be told of the theories of the 
various forms of government is not 
to be prohibited or censored. 


PETITION AMENDED 
IN COOPERATIVE CASE. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—An amended 
petition asking to have the Cooperative 
Society of America adjudged bankrupt 
is to be filed in the United States Dis- 
trict Court here today by H. S. Blum 
and D. K. Tone, attorneys for holders 
of beneficial interests. The petition 
will frame the original charges in dif- 
ferent language, to conform to the 
technical requirements of the court. 
It also will cite many matters that 
were brought out by the investigations 
of the Central Trust Company which 
acted as a receiver, according to At- 
torney. Blum. 

A petition for a rehearing of that 
angle of the case which was heard by 
the United States Court of Appeals 
and decided in favor of the Coopera- 
tive, was filed yesterday. It is claimed 
that the society answered the peti- 
tion in bankruptcy on its. merits and 
therefore had no right to a subsequent 
dismissal by demurrer. 

The society once had 181 retail 
grocery stores, operated ostensibly on 
the cooperative plan. It has sold 96 
stores and closed up all but 30 of the 
remainder. More than $28,000, 000 
worth of “beneficial interests” were 
subscribed — ang more than $11,000,000. 
was collected by agents of Harrison 
Parker, the chief trustee of the society. 


STOCKYARD STRIKERS 
VOTE TO STAY OUT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—By a referen- 
dum vote the members of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, on strike 
in 20 important centers throughout, 
the middle west, declared they want 
the strike to continue. 

In Chicago, the largest packing cen- 
ter, the members refused to consider 
the question of discontinuing the 
strike. Outside of this city the vote 
was 9997 to continue and 641 to go 
back to work, with the exception of 
St. Paul and Albert Lea, Minnesota. 
At these two important points a vote 
of 100 per cent in favor of continuing 
the walkout was reported. These 
figures were announced here yester- 
Lane, secretary- 
treasurer of the union. 


SALE BIDS ON EIGHT 
WARSHIPS ACCEPTED 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—EHight of the nine obsolete warships 
recently offered for sale by the Navy 
Department have been awarded to the 
firm of J. G. Hitner and Sons of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, the Navy De- 
partment announced yesterday. The 
aggregate bid by the Hitner company, 
which was the highest offered, was 
$235,000 for the eight ships. 

The ninth ship, the old cruiser Mem- 
phis, now wrecked on the shore of 
Santo Domingo, was recently sold to 
the A. H. Radetaky Iron and Metal 
Company of Denver, Colorado. 

The ships sold to J. G. Hitner and 
Sons included the former battleships 
Maine, Missouri and Wisconsin, The 
ships dre be broken up for scrap. 


GOVERNMENT GETS 
SIGNED SHOALS LEASE 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Henry Ford’s signed contract for 


purchase and lease of the Muscle | 


Shoals, Alabama, government-owned 
properties, was delivered to the Sec- 
retary of War at 3:30 o’clock yester- 
day afternoon by W. B. Mayo, chief 
engineer for Mr. Ford. 

Nine of the 11 members of the 
House from Wisconsin declared in a 
letter to the Secretary that in their 
opinion the best interests of the coun- 
try would be served by turning over 
the Muscle Shoals plants to Mr. 
Ford, provided his bid was reasonable. 


WOMAN GETS SCHOOL OFFICE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Eastern News Office. 


NEW YORK, New York—Suspending 
its by-laws to make the action pos- 
sible, the Board of Education has 
elected Mrs. Grace Strachan Forsythe 
a district superintendent of city 
schools. She is the first woman to 
hold this office. Four votes were cast 
for Mrs. Forsythe and three ballots 
were blank. One member voted 
against suspension of the by-laws, 
Pelieving such action -illegal. 


WARRANT FOR A. C. TOWNLEY 

FARGO, North Dakota—A warrant 
has been issued here for the arrest of 
2 0 Townley, president of the Na- 
tional Nonpartisan League, charging 
him with implication in the alleged 
embezzlement of $3000 from the Scan- 
dinavian-American Bank of this city. 


_ CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LECTURE _ 
The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston Announces 
A Free Lecture on. 
Christian Science 
By William D. Kilpatrick, CS.B., 
of. Detroit, Michigan 


Member -the Board of Lectureshi * 
5 This Church 4 


IN THE CHURCH EDIFICE 
— to Se 
Monday Evening, January 30, 


at Eight O'Clock a: 
YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 


| 


PROFITEERING BY 
BANKS IS CHARGED 


Administration Aroused by Claim 
That Exorbitant Commissions 
Are Collected on Loans of 


Funds Supplied by Government 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of. Columbia 
—Alleged profiteering with govern- 
ment funds at the expense of the 
farmers, particularly the live-stock | 
raisers of the east and south, have 
aroused the ire of the Administration 
in Washington. | 

The allegations are to the effect that 


banks in certain localities are charg- 
ing exorbitant commissions on the 
emergency funds granted by the War 
Finance Corporation to aid the live- 
stock men and others to tide over 
the period of financial depression. 

It was stated on the highest author- 
ity yesterday that the Administration 
is in nO way a party to the alleged 
profiteering, and that the President 
and his official family desire the 
country as a whole to know that what- 
ever profiteering is going on must be 
laid at the door of agencies that are 
acting as intermediaries between the. 
War Finance Corporation and the 
farmers to whom the loans are ulti- 
mately made. 

The charges of profiteering were 
brought to the attention of President 
Harding and the Cabinet yesterday 
when Albert B. Fall, Secretary of the 
Interior, presented reports. he had 
‘from various sections, particularly 
the southwest, to the effect that in 
some instances the live-stock men 
had to pay interest at the rate of 10 
per cent or more on the emergency 
government funds provided them. 

Secretary Fall stated that 5 per 
cent interest was charged by some 
banks for a six months’: loan, and 
that 2 per cent additional was 
charged for renewal. Under such a 
practice the borrower of government 
money would be compelled to pay 12 
per cent per annum. As a general 
rule the live-stock men require loans 
extending over a period of at least 
18 months, so that the burden im- 
posed by the alleged practice would 
make borrowing all but prohibitive. 

It is stated that the Administration 
disapproves in the strongest terms of 
any attempt to use government funds | 
for profiteering purposes, as it is the 
intent of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion to distribute the funds without 
any profit to the government. If it 
be the case that profiteering is con- 
ducted, it was officially stated, the 
blame must be squarely piaced with 
the banks in the local communities. 

After hearing the charges submitted 
by Secretary Fall, the President took 
immediate steps. to, ascertain from 
Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, whether or not such a prac- 
tice was known to the government. He 
also consulted Eugene Meyer Jr., the 
managing director of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation. Secretary Mellon 
assured the President that the gov- 
ernment cannot share any blame for 
heavy commissions extorted on funds 
borrowed from the Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

Mr. Meyer, when called to the White 
House, said he had no knowledge of 
the existence of the practice reported 
to Secretary Fall. He added further 
that the War Finance Commission had 
agreements with the agencies handling 
its money which prohibited them from 
charging more than 2 per cent per 
annum in addition to the 54% per cent 
charged by the corporation. Five and 
‘a half is the standard rate, although in 
rare cases, Mr. Meyer said, the rate is 
6 per cent. 


WISCONSIN CITIES MAY 
CHECK LIQUOR MEN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin—The new 
year placed all the cities of Wisconsin 
with the exception of Milwaukee under 
the general charter provided by the 
last session of the Legislature, held in 
1921. The new lawirescinded all spe- 


cial privileges granted through’ indi- 
vidual charters given to cities by the 
previous legislatures. Forty-four cities 
made the change when 1922 was ush- 
ered in. «JJniformity of elections and 
of many details of city administration 
are counted on to result from the gen- 
eral charter. Municipalities will re- 
tain practically all of their old powers 
and will be permitted to determine the 
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The Friendly Glo» 


E receive your complaint 

with a smile, but we try 
very earnestly to cure our 
faults— 

And we don't think of 
carping criticism, but co- 
operative criticism, because 
we know that every com- 
plaint is a direct aid towards 
perfecting Edison service. 


poe of their administrative ma- 
chinery. 
Probably the most important sec- 


permits cities to enact penal ordi- 
nances for the suppression of the 
liquor traffic. This opens the way for 
local option under the general pro- 
hibition law and allows municipalities 
to share in the money obtained for 
fines imposed for violation of the law. 


ALASKAN CITIES TO 
CELEBRATE OPENING 
OF NEW RAILROAD 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

SEATTLE, Washington—The golden 
spike in the $53,000,000 government 
railroad connecting Seward and Fair- 
banks, Alaska, will be driven in 
February. Passenger rates on the new 


road will average about 6 cents a mile, 
making it possible for a passenger to 
go direct to Seward from Seattle for 
about $89.50 instead of $195, the cost 
before the government railroad was in 
operation. 

The trip from Seward to Fairbanks 
will take four days over the new road. 
Formerly it was necessary to go by 
boat from Seattle to Skagway, thence 
by rail to White Pass road, again by 
boat down the Yukon to Fairbanks. 
As the Yukon was only navigable in 
the summer, the new road marks a 
distinct progress in transportation, for 
passengers will be able to reach the 
interior of Alaska the year around. 

The trip from Seattle to the interior 
can now be made in less than half 
the time formerly required. The sav- 
ing of time for boats outward bound 
is even greater as vessels going from 
Fairbanks to White Horse had to con- 
tend with the strong Yukon River cur- 
rent. 

A transfer is still necessary at Riley 
Creek, but the bridge is to bé com- 
pleted by February. It will be 570 feet 
long. The only other unfinished struc- 
ture is a bridge at Nenna which will 
have a 700-foot clear span across the 
Tanana River and will cost $1,500,000. 

The federal offices at Seattle re- 
‘cently announced that a thorough in- 
vestigation of freight rates on the 
Alaskan railroad will be made and a 
comprehensive freight tariff for future 
guidance will be prepared. The com- 
mittee will study freight tariffs, sched- 
ules and classifications now in effect 
on the railroad line. 

Seattle is plannin 
simultaneous with t 
kan cities in connection with the driv- 
ing of the golden /spike. Steamship 
companies are expecting increased 
freight movements to southwestern 
Alaska and the interior this coming 
Summer, due to the marked reduc- 
tion in transportation as a result of 
the railroad. Since it has begun han- 
dling traffic, the price of beef at Fair- 
banks has decreased 25 per cent a 
pound and oats have dropped from 
$140 a ton to $75. ＋ 

lacer gold mining and much de- 
velopment work that have been in- 
active for several years promises to 
become active again. 
companies are also preparing to han- 
die an increased number of tourists 
in 1922. ‘ 


LINCOLN CABIN STATE PROPERTY 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

‘DIXON, Illinois—The State of IIli- 
nois has come into possession of the 
site in Dixon on which stood the log- 
cabinswhere, in 1833, Jefferson Davis 
administered to Abraham Lincoln the 
oath of fealty to the United States. It 
was the occasion upon which Lincoln 
received his commission as captain in 
the Black Hawk War, an. allegiance 
which the great president kept to his 
last day, although within a quarter 
century, Davis was the leading figure 
in the opposition to the union which 
— fought to save. 


a celebation 
of the Alas- 


The steamship. 


tion of the new law is that which 


| 
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BUILDING BOOM IN 
CHICAGO DEPENDS ON 
ATTITUDE OF UNION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinoie—If the various 
trades will only observe the Landis 
award on wages and working con- 


ditions, Chicago may start the biggest 
building boom in its history this 
spring, according to T. E. Donnelley, 
chairman of the Citizens Committee 
to Enforce the Landis Award, speak- 
ing at a luncheon of the Machinery 
Club. 

At the same time his committee 
issued a statement asserting that, with 
the city overflowing with unemployed, 
union laborers are breaking away 
from the position taken by their lead- 
ers and are applying for their old jobs 
at the Landis scale. 

“Capital cannot be expected to risk 
large sums of money,” said Chairman 
Donnelley, “when it is known that the 
old system was a producer of waste. 
exorbitant costs and inflated values. 

“Owners of vacant property cannot 
be expected to plan improvements 
when they know that in a few years 
an economic law stronger than any 
group of men will sweep away the 
artificial restrictions which they would 
impose, reduce costs, and leave them 
with buildings worth less than they 
were built for. 

“If the Landis award prevails, it 
means continuous employment for the 
building craftsmen at wages higher 
than are paid in surrounding cities. 
It means lowered building costs and 
the end of the housing shortage. If 
anti-Landis unions should by any 
chance be successful it will result in 
a minimum of construction. The 
Landis award must be effective for 
the good of Chicago.” 

Fights between employers and the 
building trades have been periodical 
and intense, according to the citizens’ 
committee. “In 1900 and again in 
1910,” the committee says, “strikes of 
considerable size tied up all con- 
struction in Chicago. Just a decade 
later—in 1920—another controversy 
put an end to all building. For 90 
days, not a nail was driven—not a 
brick laid—not a girder raised. When 
business was resumed, it was uncer- 
tain—a labor agent might use some 
real or fancied breach of union rules 
to call off the workers. This chaotic 
condition—exorbitant wages, absurd 
limitations on’ Materials, restrictions 
of what union men might do—con- 
tinued until the spring of 1921 when 
the employers and a’ number of the 
building trades submitted their differ- 
ences to Judge Landis as referee. 

“Judge Landis returned his award 
on September 7, 1921. It was con- 
sidered fair and just by the thinking 
public and by the employers, but a 
number of the unions involved, after 
promising to abide by whatever de- 
cision was reached, repudiated this 
agreement and left things exactly as 
they were. at the beginning. Rents 
continued excessive, the local housing 
shortage presented a serious prob- 
lem and prospective buflders were 
frightened by the prohibitive costs of 
construction.“ 

After telling hgw the committee was 
formed, it says it secured the pledges 
of contractors doing 85 per cent of 
the work in the Chicago district to 


‘abide by the Landis award and the 


committee. It placed 2500 carpenters 
on an open shop basis after the car- 
penters’ union refused to come under 
the arbitration. It secured millions 
of dollars in insurance to protect 
Landis-award construction, conducted 
a great employment bureau with 
branches in other cities, and started 
the fight to put the plumbing, sheet 
metal, carpenter, slate tile and com- 
position roofing, fixture hanging, 
cement finishing and lathing trades 
and hoisting engineers on an open 
shop basis. 


R. H. 


Vhite Co. 


BOSTON 


— 


White’'sFebruaryFurnitureSale 


years. 


at Lower Prices. 


117 Styles of Bureaus 

132 Styles, Chifferobes, Chiffoniers 
and Chefferettes 

56 Styles of Toilet Tables 

54 Styles of Vanity Cases 

153 Styles of Wooden Beds 

67 Styles of Brass Beds 

30 Styles of Iron Beds 

96 Samples of Living Roo 

246 Upholstered Chairs and 
Sam 


Suites 
ockers 


ples 
156 Pieces of Reed Furniture 


THIS IS THE SALE 


When our friends may select their Furniture from 
the largest assortment we have shown since 1917. 
reason of our extensive purcliases for this annual event 
we are enabled to offer greater values in dependable 
qualities than in any similar sale for more than five 


One of the unusual features: 


PERIOD FURNITURE ATMEDIUM PRICES 


The methods of furniture making have been 
greatly advanced and the improvements in construction 
and finish are in evidence in this sale. 


To give you an idea of the scope of this sale we 
shall show, for example, 


And Hundreds of other odd pieces. 


By 


Better Furniture 


83 Styles of Living Room and 
Library Tables 

31 Styles of Long Davenport 
Tables 

102 Styles odd Chairs 
Rockers 

12 Styles of Serving Wagons 

106 Styles of Buffets 

96 Styles of China Closets 

94 Styles of Service Tables 

112 Styles of Dining Room Tables 

67 Styles of Dining Room Chairs 
(1197 pieces) 
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English. and we got afong eee 3 

Yes, he hal been a potter many 
years, and his father had been a potter 
before him, and his father before him, 
and so back and back to the days of 
the Prophet, always, all of them, pot- 
ters. Did the Sefior want to buy? Yes, 
surély, he did! Such a chance would | 
not readily occur again. The potters 
in the town were well in their way, 
but the greatest potter in all the Sud 
was he with whom the Sefior was con- 
versing, he, Abdul the potter, by the 


| séashore. 


A Strange Thing 1 


Well, in the end, I picked out quite 
a number of pots, and, having collected 
them, laid the burden upon a boy who 
had appeared from nowhere for the 
express purpose, and was preparing to 
pay for them when a strange thing 


happened. Laboriously I was count- 


cs 
13 chief n ot the 
n he visits China for the 
that everybody looks alike. 
x the Chinese city of 
1 ‘through the thronging 
or Peking, and 
|}. vaguely how ae eae a 
Fecogn e a.friend, and how, 
ae ry separation has 
1 ** one can be sure ot a 
Maybe, it is not so 
22 the case the great 
ueue cutting swept over the 
» time of. the revolution. 
lg were always quite 
the fault lay with the 
not with themselves 
Robert Hart 


7 


used to be, but it cer- 


ing out various coins in good sheeref- 
flan currency, copper coins and silver 
‘coins bestrewn with strange signs. 
Amongst them, ever getting in the 


| Way as usual, were four threepenny 


bits. Abdul spied them, and his de- 
cision was apparently taken at once. 
‘If the Sefior would give him those 
four coins, that would be sufficient: 
It was quite in vain that I sought to 
explain to him that they in no way 
equaled the sum I intended to pay 
him. Every protest had but one re- 
sult—another pot was laid upon the 
boy. And so in the end, as the only 
way of saving the situation, I handed 
over the four threepenny bits, and the 
boy and I between us, made the town 
‘and the ship, somehow. That night, as 
we steamed south into the path of a 
full moon, I formulated a wonderful 
plan. One day, I would return to 
Morocco with a great sack of three- 
penny bits, and buy—the country. 


POCKET CLASSICS 


| Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
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no two men, 
* children 


Publishers have begun to realize 


that in these days of constant hurry 
to and fro the quiet library and the 
evening lamp beside the winter fire 


are things of the past and quite im- 


possible for thousands of would-be 
readers. More and more we are 
obliged to move about from place to 


place, in automobiles, on railroads, 
by ocean liners, 


We cannot carry 


folios with us, nor quartos. Even the 


¢-| octavo volume is too bulky. for the 


suitcase and out of the question for 
the average pocket: What then? If 


we are to read at all, many of us, 


11 7 it er a thrippenny 
ons are cur- 

ft be stated far the benefit 
0 , a small 
ue of which 


„We must: have portable literature, 


books must be somehow made smaller 
and lighter without loss in legibility. 


peripatetic libraries. 
more pocket classics. . 
In the early sixteenth century pub- 
jishers responded to a similar demand 
when the Aldine octavos were placed 


We must have 


ſon the market for the convenience of 


traveling gentry. Paris and Lyons 
soon followed the lead of Venice by 
halving the size of these Aldine ks 
intq séxtodecimos, and it was not long 
before Antwerp and Leiden were put- 


an| ting out 24- mos and ‘small -12's for 


Btagecoach use. The steady diminu- 
on did not stop even here, for the 
demand of wealthy ladies for missais 


and books of hours that would go 


‘tac is 10 is not N any 
lings save only to 
in 


4 easily into pockets and handbags, or 
could be. attached by slender gold 
chains to the girdle, led to thé pro- 
duction of many books positively tiny. 


| Testaments two by, three inches in 


— — have been 
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itly been more ur- 
1 than perhaps’ ever 


W 41 in an . 
1 appetrs the threepenny 
Ay desired by the na- 
pt Coast, which, 
to know, 
t of Africa. The = 
rded that one of t 
5 | recently made earn — 
g of that. his whole account 
5 — about 230 should be 
— bits 2400 of them! 
Was granted. An accom- 


2 a sufficient 
ind bald hi 


hat was the reason 

5 “the story didn’t say.” 

bm ber years | ago, in the 
in a tramp steamer, 
b coast of Morocco, that 
2 certain little town 

1 untold ages, for its 

„ dark, cavern-like 

d the market place 

pottery, and men and 
Berbers, hillsmen | 

. l It 

e pottery, like nothing else 
anywhere else in the 
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oo. wae ge desires, 

yrange little thing that 
here and * Finally 

y way ‘oak of the town alto- 
‘ : beyond, and 


size were issued in. Italy and Holland, 
and thefe are complete editions of 
Dante’s “Divine Comedy,” perfectly 
legible, scarcely larger in length and 
breadth than. an ordinary postage 
stamp. 

Such a book as this, of course, is 
rather a curiosity than a convenience. 
It is not easy to handle, and its shape 
—almost that of a cube—does not 
adapt it to the ordinary pocket. The 
ideal pocket classic is not less than 
three nor more than seven inches in 
length; and it must be both thin and 
light. The type, moreover, must be 
clear and fairly large, for the book is 
to be read itt all sorts of light and in, 
swaying and jolting vehicles. All this 


makes it necessary that the paper be 


thin; but it must also be opaque. 
Two or three American publishers 
are already issuing the classic of the 
world’s literature in paper-covered 
volumes of three or four inches in 
length for the convenience of the 
traveling public. Selling for 20 or 25 
cents a volume, these books should do 
much to keep alive the reading habit 
among persons who without them 
could scarcely read anything whatever 
except the newspaper. Wherever one 
goes. nowadays—in railway stations, 
on Pullman coaches, or far up the 
mountain trails—one sees the little 
books drawn from vest pockets by men 
| who 10 years ago had no other refuge 
in an idle hour than the sporting page. 
The titles that have appeared al- 
ready in these vest-pocket libraries 
are surprisingly numerous. Also, they 
are surprisingly intellectual. In con- 
sidering them one is obliged to con- 
clude either that the publishers have 
ng failed to gauge their public or else 
that the ee tastes and attain- 
ments of the American business man 
have been sadly maligned. The pop- 
ularity of these libraries makes one 
ipeline to the latter conclusion. Like 
very one else, the business man, both 
at home and “on the road,” reads what 
he can get. Hitherto this has been the 
newspaper—and even in this his in- 
telligence has beén pretty generally 
underestimated: Now that he can get 


the sages and poets and wits of all the 
| world, however, and in a form which 


does not necessitate the services oie te 


course, to chapters, chapters to paragraphs, 


Piof words, but by the number of 
The thoughts. And undoubtedly all this 


| frivolous, - ‘superficial. ‘Most of those 
who have catered, hitherto for the 
American traveling public have made 
a mistake just here, ignoring the fact 
that the average American is a seri- 
ous-minded person who loves to be 
improved“ even more than he loves 
to de amused. Now it is a com- 
mon error to suppose that good books 
are necessarily long ones—that a 
book really “worth while“ must be 
weighty in a double sense. The pub- 
lishers of pocket classics are discov- 
ering that this is not true. They are 
beginning to see that there is a public 


A wooden church 


for such emimently serious and highly 
improving but short, sententious, 
epigrammatic writers as Marcus Au- 
relius, Epictetus, La Rochefoucauld. 


that Ben Franklin made in “Poor 
Richard’s Almanac,” that every true 


American loves a pithy saying. 


I know a director of a great mail 


| order house who has carried for years 


in his vest. pocket a little leather- 
bound copy of Marcus Aurelius. As 
soon as he is seated in the train on his 
way to or from business, out comes 
his book. For he is à frugal man, an 
earnest man—else he would not be 
where he is—and does not like to 
waste his time. 


look of deep and concentrated thought 
in his eyes. What is the value of the 


bock to him if he uses it for only a 


few seconds? The answer is simple. 
Every day the wise Emperor lifts that 
business man out ‘of his business 


trail of quiet revery. Pocket classics 
are not intended to be read straight 
through. They are little springboards 
off which we leap from the present 
moment into past or future, from the 
present place into some other. They 
are little magic carpets wafting us 
away from the noise and dust of our 
immediate surroundings. 

The American business man does 
not object to literature as such, hut he 
wants it neatly compressed. A good 
essay, to him, is one that résémbles a 
well-packed suitcase. He has no ob- 
jection, aparently, even to rhyme and 
| meter if they make for condensation, 
as they should. Some American poet 
will win fame and money one of these 
days by publishing his verses in com- 
pact form, at a low price, and in paper 
covers, as Browning did his “Bells and 
Pomégranates.” One hears it said that 
three out of every four commercial 
travelers in the United States know 
Omar Khayyani by heart. Whether 
this is true or not, it is certain that 
the tent-maker's verses were among 
the very first verses to be made avail- 
able in portable pocket form. They are 
ideally fitted for such a form and use 
because almost every stanza is a unit 
by itself. When you have read four 
lines you have usually come to an end 
and may put the book, away for that 
day if you wish. This is the perfection 
of vest-pocket style. 

When the aeroplane becom as 
popular as the automobile, and all the 
world is constantly on the move, it 
will be necessary for publishers to 
cater to the traveling publie even 
more than they do now. Books will 
grow smaller and smaller, until the 
octavo volume will look as much like 
an extinct saurian as an ancient 
board-bound folio does today. In 
those days we shall be able to put 
300 volumes on the shelf that now 
holds 30, and shall start out for a 

summer vacation with à complete as- 
sortment of history, fiction, and * 
in our hip pockets. 

Ot course all this is sure to react 
eventually upon literature itself—and 
favorably. Publishers cannot bear all 
the burden of the change because 
there is a limit beyond which the con- 
densation made possible by thin paper 
and light bindings cannot go. Our 
writing itself will have to become 
more condensed. The successful writer 
will not be he who can turn out half 
a million words every year, but the 
man who can put much riches into 
little. room. Books will be reduced 


and these in turn to sentences. Au- 
thors will be paid not by the number 


will de good for literature, for we are 
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They have made again the discovery 


He reads a sentence 
or two and then closes the book, sit- 
ting for the rest, of the journey with a 


thoughts and sets him on some long 


WOODEN ROOF S OF 
CENTRAL EUROPE 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


A feature of. popular architecture in 
Central Europe is the predominance of 
the sloping roofiig over the walls. 
There js, of coursé, an economic con- 
sideration which accounts for this 
practice, for roofing.- materials are 
cheaper than those which are use 
for erecting walls, and besides this, 


* aa . . CB es 


Drawn for Thé Christian Sciénce Monitor 
in Eastern Galicia 


the sloping surfaces of a roof require 
less building materials. 

There is also an esthetic considera- 
tion: roofs give an extremely pic- 
turesque accené to scenery, especially 
so to mountainous scenery. There is 
nothing to compare with the outline 
of a cottage framed in wood amidst a 
Norwegian, a Swiss or Karpathian 
landscape. 

If the dimensions of a Guzul church 
be examined we shall be struck by the 
incongruity of its proportions, for the 
walls form usually no more than one 
eighth of the whole height of the build- 
ing. In some instances the pyramidal 
impression is particularly emphasized 
by sloping roofs introduced between 
the stories, with the object of inter- 
rupting the monotony of the vertical 
line. These roofings or rather pro- 
jecting cornices suggest Chinese and 
Tibetan shapes, the only difference be- 
ing their straight profile without bend- 
ings toward the edges. The Ukrainian 
wooden churches are derived from the 


common ancient prototype, the tops or: 


stüpa, characteristic also of Indian 
architecture. They have preserved 
through centuries their admirable 
sculptural quality, and afford a good 
all-round design, artistically pleasing 
from all points of view. But with re- 
gard to the details they have lost a 
great deal of the marvelous decorative 


‘sense peculiar to the East. They ex- 


hibit only a little of that delicacy and 
minuteness of execution which is a 
feature of Russian carving. In the 
admirable churches of the northern re- 
gions of Russia, in the districts of 
Archangel, Olonetz, etc., elaborate lin- 
tels, doorways, window dressings, 
balustrades and finally shaped turrets 
are to be found of most exquisite in- 
vention. The Ukrainian churches, 
especially those in Galicia, are of a 
sterner, a more monumental character. 
There is more vigor and solidity, in 
Russia there is more decorative pretti- 
ness. 


The mode of construction is, how- 
ever, very much the same. The carpen- 
ter being unable to cover large areas, 
is ¢ompelled to cover every compart- 
ment of the building separately: thus 
has arisen the peculiar, composition of 
three adjoining towers over a plan 
including three rooms of different size. 
As a rule the roofs do not rest on the 
square Walls; there is an intermediary 
story of octagonal shape introduced in 
between which supports an octagonal 
dome or a bulbous cupola. Sometimes 
there is a series of sloping roofs, one 
over the other, ever diminishing toward 
the top. The treatment of the three 
adjacent parts of the building affords 
a great variety of solutions. 
times it is the frontal, the bell tower, 
which is the highest. It happens, how- 
ever, that the central tower dominates 
the others, although in some instances 
the central tower is quite low, whereas 
the frontal one and the absidial in the 
rear are of almost equal size. The 
domes are crowhed with tiny cupolas 
and huge golden crosses which con- 
siderably add to the picturesque effect 
of these churches. 


The upper story of the bell tower is 
treated as a loggia, the roof resting on 
posts connected with eros beams or 
arcades. The projecting cornice of the 
inferior story forms a sort of marquee 
over the doorway, the windows are 
also provided with blinds usually with- 
out any carved ornaments: The walls 
are framed in horizontal girts con- 
sisting of plain round béams, which 
are notched together so as to fit over 
each other at the corners with the ends 
jutting out. The projecting timbers at 
the corners serve to support the 
cornice running round the first story. 
The cornice is sometimes of so con- 


siderable a width that it has to be 


supported besides that by special posts, 


forming a kind of very attractive gal- 


lery at the front or round the whole 
facade, 


Gterlaphing each other. The arrange- 


ment of the plan is rather primitive. 


No provision ig made for a staircase, 
and thus a ladder outside must be 
used to get at the upper story of the 
bell tower. 

An interesting feature of the 
Ukrainian village is the single bell 
tower, of which many a specimen of 


‘the sixteenth, to the eighteenth centu- 


ries still exists, The massive shapes 
of these old wooden towers produce a 
very peculiar effect. They have noth- 
ing in common with the towers in 
western Europe of the same époch, 
which proudly erect their tall silhou- 
ettes over the crowded towns. The 
Ukrainian towers are clumsy and mo- 
rose. They are not beautiful, are oniy 
poorly articulated and exhibit little 
techtonic value, but they look as if 
they organically belonged to the land- 


scape, as if they were part of nature. 


The trees, the clouds and these 
stubbed towers strike one single note 


of desolation. 


The album of drawings of wooden 
churches by the architect, Mr. A. 
Lushpinski which appeared in Lem- 
berg, 1920, affords a rich series of 
edifices of which the oldest belong to 
the ._ sixteenth century. Drohobitsh, 
Tshortkiv, Rohatyn, Yavoriv, Khoty- 


nets, and many other towns, town-\ 


ships and villages of Galicia pass be- 
fore our eye. For the first time the 
lover of art,is presented with such a 
lucid picture of the Galician wooden 
style. It is also a pity that the 
author did not supply simultaneously 
the text to the illustrations. Some 
explanatory notes would greatly help 
the use of the plates. It would be 
also interesting to know from which 
sources Mr. Lushpinski took his in- 
formation on the dates. Of 40 build- 
ings about 20 are provided with pre- 
cise dates. The wooden architectural 
styles of the Slavonic peoples have 
been very little investigated, a fact 
which cannot be attributed to lack 
of material. On the contrary, the 
Ukraine, Poland and Galicia abound 
in wooden churches and also in syna- 
gogues which exhibit the same style 
with slight modifications due to the 


requirements of the rite and distinct 


social conditions. We notice in these 
Synagogues the same sloping grad- 
uated roofings, although without 
cupolas, the same open galleries and 
turrets. In some localities all traces 
of wooden architecture have perished 
except these old synagogues belonging 
to the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. They are still to be found near 
Kovno, Kiev and the district of Minsk, 
rare examples of a style which is 
bound to disappear within a short 
time. 


PRINCE OF THE 
ASTURIAS: 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

An interesting effort is being made 
at the present moment to bring Prince 
Alfonso, the Prince of Asturias, as is 
his more general title, heir to the 
crown, to the attention of the Spanish 
public, and to make both Prince and 
people know one another better than 
they have done. He is in his fifteenth 
year, and is just on the point of 
emerging into public life. 

The monarchy in Spain is perhaps 
as stable as any other; undoubtedly it 
is much more so than some. But its 
stability rests upon uncertain and 
passing circumstances, which are 
chiefly two, one being the personal 
popularity of the King and the other 
the batkwardness of the nation in 
comparison with others. There is the 
hold the clergy have upon the people, 
the bureaucracy also, and the other big 
influences of old Spain. But, along 
with the general awakening of Spain 
that is now in process, there must soon 
come a great awakening and enlight- 
enment of the people. The Syndicalist 
progress and successes in recent times 
are very significant. However, for the 
moment the throne is sound enough. 

In the circumstances the introdjc- 
tion of the Prince of the people is a 
matter of peculiar and somewhat 
pathetic interest. Here 8 a comely 
little brigit-eyed Prince; what shall 
be his future? So people put it to 
themselves contemplatively as they 
see him in the street, and certain 
public places. Hitherto next to 
nothing has been seen of him except 
when, as it were, he was attached 
to the skirts of his mother. In the 
summer time he has been seen chiefly 
at Santander and San Sebastian. A 
few months ago he passed through 
the process of being sworn into the 
army in a crack regiment, and there- 
after took a part in certain maneuvers. 


However royal and traditional this 


may have been, there was a feeling 
among some of those with the best 
interests of the monarchy at heart 
that it was something of a mistake, 


just as others have even doubted the 
Some- | perfection of the idea of the Queen 
appearing in public on horseback in a 


grand uniform of Spanish huszars. 
The military business in.recent times, 
it is remarked, has been too serious 
for this sort of thing. So when re- 
cently, as a mere child, the Prince of 
the Asturias was exhibited out at 
maneuvers with his regiment, and was 
photographed in a trench with an 
officer showing him how to hold a 
gun while the Queen stood on the edge 
of the same trench, corresponding 
doubts arose. They came qeain when 
the little figure was seen: marching 
in ‘the streets with his regiment. On 
the other hand, among the most influ- 
ential 
best and the proper thing to do. The 
Prince has a frank, open countenance. 
He is not Spanish in appearance; he 
is fair and his eyes are blue. The 


east of his features is more of his 


mother’s kind than the King's. His 
training has been simple and homely: 


ne has beeh taught as much as pos- 


jhim, 


section this is regarded as the, 


sible of the things of Spain. He can 
speak English and ench, and they 
say that his tastes have a leanjng | 
toward the artistic side. 

Thus the most notable event of his | 
recent introductory period, that to 
which most publicity has been at- 
tached, has been a series of visits he 
has paid to the famous, and in its way, | 
matchless picture gallery in the Prado. 
He is being taught all about the pic- 
tures there, He went accompanied by 
the Count del Grove and his tutor, 
Mr. Jonte; but the latter at once in- 
dicated to Mr. Beruete, director of the 
gallery, that it was he who ought to 
take in hand this special feature of 
the royal education, and so it has 
been. 

On his first visit the Pitas was. 
taken first of all to see the works of | 
Titian and the Venetian school and ex- 
planations as anecdotal as possible 
were given to hi On the same oc- 
casion he was given his first introduc- 
tion to the wonderful collection of the 
works of Velasquez that there is in 
this hall. Mr. Beruete explained to 
him the beauties and magnificence of 
the “Surrender of Breda” that oc 
cupies most of the space in the wall | 
at the end of the Velasquez hall, and | © 
the other works in turn. On his sec- 
ond day he was introduced to the pic- 
tures of Rubens, van Dyck and 
Murillo; the third day was dedicated 
exclusively to Goya. And soon. Va- 


{rious visits have also been paid to 
[the museums of Modern Art and of 


Natural History. 

In the articles, probably inspired, | 
that have appeared about him lately in 
various newspapers, it is said that the 
Prince of. the Asturias embraces 
within himself all the conditions nec- 
essary for being a good king.” Again 
We are assured that this blue-eyed boy 
is simple, kind-hearted, a lover of the 
people and the country and “an en- 
thusiast concerning the army and its 
gloriés.” It appears to be the idea 
that you cannot have too much of the 
army in these affairs. He is “before 
all a good soldier.” He “learned | 
from his august father his love for | 


this institution and he feels toward | 


it an extraordinary enthusiasm.” 

A writer in “La Epoca,“ the most 
fashionable and, in the Conservative 
and governmental sense, the most im- 
portant newspaper published in the 
kingdom, observes that the Prince ex- 
hibited his military tendencies even 
when he was much younger and ex- 
tremely small: An anecdote is told to 
prove this point. One day when the 
boy was staying at La Granja, this 
royal domain was visited by the fa- 
mous painter Sorolla, who offered his 
greetings to the Prince. The latter 
said at once, “Sorolla, draw me a sol- 
dier!“ which Sorolla, with a pencil 
and a piece of paper the boy offered 
preceeded to do. The sketch 
being completed, the Prince looked at 
it very closely for some time, and then, 
with the pencil drew a military cap 
on the head of the soldier, which 
Sorolla had left bare. This was con- 
sidered wonderful. 

One is assured that the Prince takes 


ltry, 


the deepest interest in the proceed- 
ings of the army in Morocco at the 
present time, and especially in those 
of the battalion of the King's regiment, 
his own, which is out there. When- 
ever any of the officers return to 
Madrid he talks to them intimately 
and inquisitively about what is hap- 
pening. Thus, it is declared, his mili- 


tary spirit is high. 
The assurance is given that in his 


very earliest years he showed an in- 
clination toward both mechanics and | 
art, and that his tastes have remained | 


in this direction ever since. But also 
he is said to be scarcely less keen 
upon affairs of agriculture and poultry. 
Out at El Pardo, the royal estate a 
few kilometers away from Madrid, he 
has a miniature experimental farm of 


his own to which he gives great at- 


tention. It is said that he knows the 
names and characteristics of every 


kind of fowl that Spain produces. 


The Prince's. days and doings are 
naturally subjected to a careful dis- 
cipline. He rises very early and is 
fond of taking morning walks in the 
Casa de Campo. 
Pardo estate please him enormously. 


He is much addicted to physical exer- | 
cises, and is a good rider on horse-. 
back. Tite Count del Grove, who ac- 
companies him to most places, and 
who has the position of director-gen- | 
eral of his studies, is a retired army 
man and had much to do with the 
early training of King Alfonso. All in | 
remarked that the 


all it is fairly 
Prince is in good hands and shows 


himself very amenable to the best in- 
fluences. 
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Dress Suits $75 


1 gentleman and scholar 
of etiquette recognizes peri- 
ods of Importance in Fashions:— 


There is the High School and Col- 
lege period for his Dinner Coat 
Suit. 

Later, the period of business, pro- 
fessional and social engagements 
for his Formal Dress Suit. 

For these periods or on any occa- 
sion Scott’s Dress Clothes are 
correct and never an extravagance. 


Full Dress Coat & Trousers. . 875 
Dinner Coat & Trousers 
Separate Tuxedo Coat. 


From our own workrooms. 
Ready-to-Wear 


ee 


340 Washington Street, Boston 


| DOWN & WOOL PUF 


RECOVERED e MADE TO ORDER 
HACO MILLS co. 


: 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


FLOWERS 
FLORISTS AND 
LANDSCAPES GARDENERS 


His visits to the El | 


| but— 


A VILLAGE PARK © 
IN WINTER 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

A far sun had set across lengths of 
factory stacks, : touching them for a 
brief instant with vague, cold red. then 
(slipping away, leav.ng them black- 
/ wrapped brick. 

The village was small and only a 
few of its streets were orderly, with 
paved sidewalks. The rest, wander- 
ing crookedly away to the open coun- 
were marked with increasingly 
infrequent small frame the 
ragged remains of last strmicer’s gar- 
dens, dingy red eheds, ii lines of 
unlovely washing. Little mountain 
chains of heaped-up srew. specked 
faintly with cinders from the raiivoad 
and the factory stacks, intervened be- 
tween footpaths and roads. Here and 
there were great undisturbed patches 
of snow which had ‘escaped taint of 
dust or impress of heavy They 
seemed very remote, as someth ng too 
perfect to be real. Distantiy, in the 
‘obscurity, there sounded the occa- 
sional bark of a dog or a bell, dan- 
gling from a sleigh shaft. 

In the midst of the village was a 
park. Its immaculateness, the chaste 
simplicity of its one or two statues or 
a bowlder marking an historical event, 
its neat fir trees trimmed carefully 
even in the informal season when it is 
considered right for them to be ragged, 
made one think of an essentially 
shabby house in which one room has 
been chosen to be made beautiful. Far 
away from the dismal region where 
the factories were, its gentle slopes and 
hollows were free from the smudging 
fingers of soot and lay covered, even 
in a sense of inexpressible lightness, 
with a superb wrap of snow. 

A man had long since gone through 
the streets of the village, touching to 
tarnished gold the tips of the few 
slender iron rods. A few shop win- 
dows blaZed too brightly and a flash- 
ing sign, symbol of the will of the mis- 
guided proprietor to -be progressive, 
marked the way to the Congress 
House. A church, silent, austere, 
lifted a spire to the sky just beginning 
to be marked with jewels spilled 
hesitantly forth from a cloudy chest. 

Two pretentious arc lights glit- 
tered at the formal little entrance of 
the park, reached meaningly at the 
imposing bronze tablet which in- 
formed all the world of the donor of 
the park, pointing out with impassive 
brilliance the evidence of one man’s 
public spiritedness. But the park 
was evidently originally designed for 
summer, and gracious warm days, 
and soft nights when tiny winds rif- 
fied through the firs and when fire- 
flies drew coruscating patterns against 
the black sheen of the lake with its 
misty fountain. 

Now it was winter, at night, when 
people slipped along the _  ice-clad 
roads of the village only from neces- 
sity, when the windows of the shops 
were misted from the warmth inside, 
when there were few guests at the Con- 
gress House and when the lead-gray 
church looked more aloof than ever. 

With the light from his lantern 
glimmering fitfully as it swung at his 
side, the man whose business it is to 
make hourly rounds, moved through 
the winding little walks where he 
does not miss his footing even now in 
the cold dark. 
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First glimpses of Spring— 


New hats— 


New F ashions— 


—— 


New dress f 8 


other 


And 
arrivals. 


No 


many 


chirping of robins, 


—— 


The happy song of joy 
that goes with trying to keep. 
a good store in tune with the 
changing seasons. 
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or ~enyon of Iowa, Follow- 
Inquiry Into West Vi 

~ Troubles, en 
to Control * 


ante The Christian Science Monitor 
‘Washington News Office 


STON, District of Columbia 

of the coal industry 
ha governmental tribunal oper- 
under a statutory code of indus- 
— s whose findings shall be 
breed by “an enlightened public 


1,” is recommended to Congress 
em ort filed with the Senate yes- 
William S. Kenyon (R.), 
from Iowa. 

irt of the subcommittee of 
r committee that recently in- 
d conditions in the West Vir- 
il fields that culminated last 
in the march“ of coal miners 
„ Senator Kenyon intends to 
a bill covering his recom- 

| in “due course.” 
the mine owners on the 
, and the United Mine Work- 
other, are blamed in the 
— the disorders in the West 
a- ntucky mining areas. Sen- 
in submitting his report, 


bye ro 1 GaP, 
i N 
’ t 


{ * 


tt the other four members of 


to present their own 


com! 
Kenyon says the Board of 
and Conciliation now exist- 
duld be enlarged or given ad- 
bl powers, or recommends that a 
rd somewhat similar to the 
ay Labor Board be created, con- 
4 three representatives of the 
three of the employers, and 
the public, to be — 

be President. 


1 Avoided 


industrial code would be en- 

y Congress and its basis inter- 

the board, he says, “but the 

not have the power of 

or of enforcing decrees or 

„ that being left to an enlight- 

8 mblic opinion.” No fines or 
ö . s are to be provided. 

im support of his industrial court 

— , Senator Kenyon cites the re- 

ks of President Harding in his 

nt annual address to Congress. At 

she President recommended 

arbit on founded on a “code of 

ctice.” er Kenyon quotes the 

ident when he says, We might 

| have plans of conference, of 

amon counsel, of mediation, arbitra- 

? just determination in con- 

between Capital and Labor.” 

Aging forward his court plan, 

r Kenyon draws a wide distinc- 

een it and the Kansas Indus- 

which he regards in his 

as impotent and fundamentally 

g because its decisions are based 


ering about permament settle- 
ot the West Virginia controversy, 
holds that “there must be due re- 
ö ** both sides for conflicting 
‘ one the others.” “It would 
i „ “that both parties 
ling to waive some part 
hd may regard as certain 
15 the interest of the larger 
of industrial peace.“ 
ii Outlined 
| Can be brought about by Con- 
through the enactment of legisla- 
4 g the “industrial code,” 
he Senator says, — he enumer- 
8: 

15 1. Coal is a public utility, and in 
6 duction and distribution the 
I b interest is predominant. 

vs 1 standards should be the 

ining influence in fixing the 

es and working condttions of mine 


in 


3. ans tal prudently and honestly 
vested in the coal industry should 
et pout pea return sufficient to 
‘and accelerate the produc- 

s essential commodity. 
right of operators and min- 
to organize is recognized and af- 
os right shall not be denied, 
or interfered with in any 
t whatsoever, nor shall coer- 
of any kind be used by 
or by employees, or 
ir agents or representatives, to 
4 6 induce employers or em- 
to exercise or refrain from ex- 

ing this right. 

The right of operators and of 
— o bargain collectively through 
ser ntative of their own choosing 


ps Are Stated 
8. The miners who are not mem- 
sofa . — dave the right to work 
ut a harassed by fellow 
— may belong to unions. 
o belong to a union shave 


pn 
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be the same as those of male workers 
for the same or equivalent service 
performed; they shall be accorded all 
the rights and guarantees granted to 
male workers and the conditions of 
their employment shall surround 
them with every safeguard of their 
health and strength and guarantee 
irginia them the full measure of protection 
tek is the debt of society to mothers 
and to potential mothers. Few women 
are engaged in any way in mining, 
but it may be as well to announce this 
proposition as to pass jt by. 

9. Children under the age of 16 
years shall not be employed in the 
industry unless permits have been 
issued under state authority. 

10. Six days shall be the standard 
work week in the industry, with .one 
day’s rest in seven. The standard 
work day shall not exceed eight hours 
a day. 

11. Punitive overtime shall be paid 
for hours worked each day in excess 
of the standard work day. 


12. When a dispute or controversy | 


arises between operators and mine 
workers there should be no strike or 
lockout, pending a conference or a 
hearing and determination of the facts 
and principles involved. 


BONUS PAYMENT 
PLANS ASSAILED 


One Republican and One Demo- 
cratic Member of Ways and 
Means Committee Attack the 
Administration Financing Plan 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Administration proposals for financ- 
ing the proposed soldier bonus pay- 
ments were under fire in the House 
yesterday. While John N. Garner, 


Representative from Texas, ranking 
Democratic member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, put forward a 
strictly Democratic plan for meeting 
the payments, James A. Frear, Repre- 
sentative from Wisconsin, one of the 
Republican member of the committee, 
warned in the House against political 
defeat in the event the Administration 
resorted to a sales tax. N 

Mr. Garner's plan, which he will put 
up to his Democratic colleagues, pro- 
vides for direct appropriations from 
the Treasury, reenforced by the sale 
of government certificates of indebted- 
ness. The Treasury would be reim- 
bursed through receipts of interest 
collected on the foreign debt or 
through the sales of obligations re- 
ceived from foreign governments in 
payment of those loans. Adoption of 
his plan of raising revenue would 
make a special form of taxation un- 
necessary. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Garner 
that the strain upon the Treasury 
would only be tempofary until reim- 
bursements should be made. He ex- 
pects, and will obtain, strong 
Republican support, for the majority 
party is split asunder on the ques- 
tion of financing the bonus. 

Mr. Frear, in a speech in the 
House, warned of a serious party 
split should a sales tax be approved 
in connection with payment of ad- 
justed compensation. He referred to 
the announcement by the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, 
Joseph W. Forney (R.), Represent- 
ative from Michigan, that a sales tax 
calculated to reach $1,600,000,000 is 
being reconsidered. 

We were told recently by the Pres- 
ident,” said Mr. Frear, “that there 
would be no shifting of taxes, there 
was to be a lifting of taxes. We have, 
in part, repealed the excess profits 
taxes. We have reduced the surtaxes 
by $61,000,000 a year, and we have re- 
pealed the luxury taxes and the prop- 
osition now is to place a consump- 
tion tax upon the people, which is a 
direct shifting of the taxes. 

„I do not know whether you realize 
what that is going to mean. A gentle- 
man from New York told me yester- 
day, ‘We have lost our state, I fear.’ 
It you have a consumption tax placed 
on the people of this country of be- 
tween three and four billions of dol- 
lars you will lose the whole country, 
just as they lost the country in 


Canada.” 


APPEALS FOR GERMANS 
BRING CRITICISM 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Congressional anxiety seems to be 
directed. more toward restoration of 
German moneys and properties to 
their German owners than to pressing 
American claims against the former 
enemy, Col. Thomas W, Miller, alien 
property custodian, said yesterday. 

„I receive about 50 telephone calls 
daily from members of Congress,” 
Colonel Miller said yesterday. “Of 
these 49 ask how I am going to return 
some of the German property. But 
only one calls to ask what I am doing 
in regard to pressing the American 
claims against Germany 

Of the $415,000,000 in claims pre- 

sented by Americans against Ger- 
many, including the Lusitania claims, 
Colonel Miller indicated that final 
analysis might reduce the total to 
about $10,000,000. He explained the 


extreme divergence between the two 


H 


totals as being based on maximum 
claims filed by heirs of persons whose 
lives were lost on the Lusitania. Mr. 
Miller said he might appear soon be- 
fore congressional committees to pre- 
sent his statistics * to these 


ELEVATED ‘SHOWS PROFIT 


dL 


Farmers. 
ting he contended, at the prices the 


LABOR HEARD AT 
FARM CONFERENCE 
Lines Between. Industrial and 
Agricultural Workers Are 
Sharply Drawn, Following 
Speech by Mr. Gompers 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, Distriet of Columbia 
—The Conference on Agriculture dur- 
ing a final all-day session yesterday 
departed from the even tenor of its 
way to engage in stormy debate over 


the alleged cleavage in interests of 
agriculture and industrial labor as 
regards wage defiation. 

Samuel Gompers, standard-bearer 
for the forces of Labor, in the face 
of the determination of a majority of 
the farmers to call for deflation in 
the wages of railroad and industrial 
labor corresponding to that in agri- 
culture, won a partial victory in the 
matter of striking out certain clauses 
in the report of the committee on 
costs and prices, recommending re- 
peal of the Adamson eight-hour law, 
and defeating the amendment calling 
for lower wage scales among railway 
workers and miners, offered by W. H. 
Stackhouse of Springfield, Ohio. He 
later went down to defeat, however, in 
his attempt to have struck from the 
report of the Transportation Commit- 
tee the statement that railroad cor- 
porations and Labor should share in 
the deflation process to the end that 
agriculture should profit by reduced 
freight rates. 


Ford Project Advocated 


Although the main interest of the 
day centered in the drawing of the 
line between industrial and farm 
labor and the declaration that a re- 
duction of the wages of Labor was a 
necessary move toward a readjust- 
ment of a fair ratio of profit, there 
were also sharp debates from the floor 
on the reports recommending develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence waterway 
project and the acceptance by Con- 
gress of the Ford Muscle Shoals proj- 
ect, both of which were finally adopted 
by vote of the conference. 

For practically the first time during 
the course of the five-day conference, 
an opportunity was given for free 
speech under the five-minute rule, and 
full advantage was taken of it. It 
looked for a time during the morning 
session, as if the conference’ were 
headed straight for a shipwreck on 
the question of the report submitted 
by the committee on costs, prices and 


read justments, but the conferees sup- 


carefully veiled terms. 


ported Mr. Gompers in his stand 
against the repeal of the Adamson law 
as a means for bringing freight reduc- 


** 


try took a conspicuous part, 


tions, and sent the report back to 


the committee for the revision of | six months to three years. 


statements which would hgve put 
them definitely on record as favoring 
a reduction of industrial wages. How- 
ever, the revised report as presented 
at the end of the day contained prac- 
tically the same declaration in more 


It was adopted over Mr. Gompers’ 
protest, carrying the statement that 


“there can be no revival of national 


prosperity until wages and capital 
bear a mutual and just share in the 
process of readjustment,’ and that 
“readjustment of farm prices and- 
costs is prevented at the present time 
by distributors’ spread in excess of 
the farmers’ income and by high in- 
dustrial wages and freight rates.“ 


Mr. Gompers Appeal 

In a vigorous appeal from the plat- 
from against the conference declaring 
for a policy of pulling down industrial 
wages to match the farmers’ income, 
which he declared would be the enter- 
ing wedge between agriculture and 
Labor, Mr. Gompers rallied sufficient 
support for the time to defeat the 
amendment offered by Mr. Stackhouse 
branding union wages in mines and 
railroads as out of all proportion to 
those in agriculture and demanding 
reduction. 

“If you favor this amendment and 
the report as it now stands,” declared 
Mr. Gompers, “Labor will regard you 
as the allies of the enemy, the bankers 
and railroad chiefs and implement. 
manufacturers who are trying to run 
this conference.” 

It was contended that the entire 
section of the report dealing with rail- 
roads should properly be left to the 
Transportation Committee. The fight 
was accordingly postponed until this 
report was submitted, containing, 
among recommendations for decreas- 
ing freight rates on farm produce to 
the rates in effect in August, 1920, 
by action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the repeal of the 
guaranty section of the Esch-Cummins 
act, an appeal to those in authority to 
take such action as may be necessary 
in order that railroad corporations and 
railroad Labor should share in the de- 
flation process. 


Labor Leader Defeated 


Mr. Gompers, contending that Labor 
was deflated already, moved for the 
elimination of this provision, before 
adoption .of the transportation com- 
mittee’s report. The farmers were by 
this time ready for Mr. Gompers and 
overwhelnfied him by sheer force of 
numbers. Apparently convinced that 
a reduction of railway wages would 
be the only practicable method of se- 
curing a reduction in rates, they stood 
pat for the declaration that railway 
wages, being out of all proportion to 
those of agriculture, must come down. 

J. R. Howard, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
speaking “for 6,000,000 farm laborers,” 
oe up the position of agricult 

in defiance of the railway labor d. 

cannot have a living 


paying, and transportation costs a 


the chief item in those costs. Rail- 
road labor is highly paid in compari- 
son with other labor; therefore it is 
necessary for a balancing of the eco- 
nomic situation that railroad workers 
should submit to reductions in order 
to relieve the farmers’ burdens. He 
was seconded by delegates from prac- 
tically every section of the country, 
and the report was adopted by an 
overwhelming majority. 


Canal Plan Approved 


Thus the first specific recommenda- 
tions adopted by the conference were 
branded by certain delegates in favor 
of more general recommendations, as 
“pulling the railroads’ chestnuts out 
of the fire.” 

Approval of the St. Lawrence River 
waterway project, embodied in the 
recommendations of the committee on 
transportation, was made the occasion 
for the presentation of an elaborate 
“minority” report” by Peter G. Ten 
Eyek (R.), Representative from New 
York, and member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Waterways, who put down 
the recommendation of the St. Law- 
rence project as “pernicious propa- 
ganda for the expenditure of $300,000,- 
000 in development outside our own 
boundaries,” and advocating further 
development of harbor and internal 
waterways through Congressional ap- 
propriations as being more valuable to 
the farmer. This was in turn scored 
as a “pork barrel project“ by de- 
fenders of the St. Lawrence plan. The 
conference went on record, in approv- 
ing the majority report, as recom- 
mending immediate steps by Congress 
to carry it to completion. 


Ford Plan Urged 

The last matter upon which the con- 
ference took action was that of the 
Ford Muscle Shoals. project, submitted 
independently by Herbert Myrick of 
Massachusetts, agricultural editor, 
and after a lively debate, in which 


representatives of the fertilizer indus- 
was 
adopted as a conference recommenda- 
tion. The proposal urged the -Secre- 
tary of War to “recommend to Con- 
gress acceptance of Mr. Ford's 


proposal to take over the hydroelectric. 


power and air nitrate plant at Muscle 
Shoals, under a guarantee to produce 
at capacity 100,000 tons of ammonium 
nitrate for the duration of the. con- 
tract of 100 years.” It was objected 
to on the ground that many of the 
conferees had not taken the matter 
under serious consideration and were 
uninformed, but was carried by a 
large majority. 

Among other measures approved by 
the conference yesterday were the fol- 
lowing: 

Restoration of state railroad com- 


| missions. 


Extensive addition to the refriger- 
ator car equipment of the roads. 

Joint water and rail rates. 

Enactment of legislation to meet 
needs for short time credit of from 


Extension of the War Finance Cor- 
poration. 


COVERNMENT FINDS 


DIFFICULTY IN FIXING 


ITS GENOA POLICY | reait advances, and feed the market 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—It was stated on the highest author- 
ity yesterday that the United States 
Government is not hindering or dis- 
couraging or seeking postponement of 
the Genoa conference. The relation 
of the United States to that conference 
is different from that of any other 
country involved and because of this 
difference the ‘Administration is find- 
ing it difficult to decide on a policy 
and none has been announced. 

There is no information available 
here that would lend encouragement 
to the idea that the United States is 
going to send a representative to the 
Genoa conference if it takes place in 
March or later. As to the remarks 
attributed to Ambassador George Har- 
vey in yesterday’s cable messages, the 
State Department was loath to believe 
that he had been correctly reported, 
as it was definitely stated that he had 
received no instructions in line with 
the policy which was indicated in the 
dispatches. 

On the other hand it is regarded as 
probable that what Mr. Harvey learns 


concerning the French position during 


his conversations with officials in 
Paris may be useful to officials in 
Washington in determining the Amer- 
ican policy. 


MUNICIPAL PLANT VOTED 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—By a vote 
of seven to two the Boston City Coun- 


cil adopted an order for the establish- || 


ment and maintenance in Boston of a 
municipal electric lighting plant. Un- 
der the law the order must be passed 
during two successive municipal years 
and then submitted to a referendum 
of the people. 


CITY MANAGER OUSTED 

WHEELING, West Virginia — Un- 
official tabulations yesterday show 
City Manager Homer Crago was re- 
called in Thursday’s election by a 
vote of 10,297 to 4400. The entire re- 
call slate was elected. The defeat of 
the administration was attributed to 
the woman vote. 


DEMOCRATIC POLICY| 
URGED IN BUSINESS 


Farm Bureau Marketing Expert 
- Believes Big Business Would 
Profit by Organizing Depart- 
ments Along Cooperative Lines 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania — Be- 
cause cooperation diffuses wealth and 


| minimises profiteering, it will be an 


important agency in promoting a high 
general standard of life, said H. W. 


Moorhouse, director of research of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, in 
telling about the cooperative market- 
ing program of the federation at the 
meeting of the American Farm 
Economic Association here yesterday. 

“Taking into account the limitations 
of cooperation,” said Mr. Moorhouse, 
“I still see no fundamental reason why 
large corporations in many branches 
of business should not be organized 
on cooperative lines. 

“Democratic principles should be 
carried over into business. I think 
democracy in government will be 
more successful when it is practiced 
also in industry. Even if the manage- 
ment of the local cooperative society 
may at times be less efficient than the 
small-town business, I still want co- 
operation. It is entirely conceivable 
that a wise autocrat could give us 
much better government than we 
democratically give ourselves, but in 
spite of the defects we are not willing 
to relinquish our democratic form of 
government, 

“There has been too much misun- 
derstanding about the ‘control’ of com- 
modities by national associations: of 
producers. The American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, as I understand it, 
does not want to ‘fix prices’ in the 
sense that term impHes. Do we or 
do we not believe in more stable, less 
violently fluctuating prices? We do. 
What do we mean by a stable price? 
One completely rigid forever? I think 
not. Do we not mean a price that 
fluctuates very little or perhaps not 
at all over a given period of time, 
varying with different commodities and 
circumstances? Such a price would 
be an improvement over a constantly 
changing price. I see no reason for 
daily fluctuations in the price of any 
commodity. Is not the function of 
price to keep production and consump-. 
tion properly adjusted to each other? 
Is the daily fluctuation in the price 
of wheat for example essential in 
performing that service? 

“I do not understand that coopera- 
tive associations ever intended to set 
aside the law of supply and demand. 
Supply and demand are results of 
judgment. Should not farmers as in- 


jtelligent business men place them- 


{selves in a position to exercise sound 
judgments in regard to the supply of 
and demand for their commodities? 
It seems natural to me that farmers 
should want to possess their -own 
storage reservoirs, arrange for their 


in an intelligent manner according to 
information collected and analyzed by 
their own men. A cooperative grain 
concern handling say 100, 000,000 
bushels of wheat in an orderly way 
would have a stabilizing effect upon 
the market. The U. S. Grain Growers, 
Inc., has more than that much grain 
signed up to be marketed through its 
agencies each year during the next 
five years. 

“One fact which is hopeful for the 
futufe of cooperation is the growing 
interest in cooperative finance. It has 
always seemed to me significant that 
in Germany the cooperative credit so- 
ciety preceded cooperative marketing. 
Am I exaggerating the importance of 
finance when I say that it is the heart 
of marketing? The last annual con- 
vention of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation instructed President 
Howard to appoint a committee to give 
special study, during the coming year, 
to agricultural finance. 

I have always been impressed with 
the cooperative feature of the federal 
farm loan system. It has seemed to 
me that the local unit, namely, the 
National Farm Loan Association, might 
prove to be the training school for co- 
operation by farmers, With some 
modification of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act I see no good reason why the local 
association should not develop into an 
important banking institution supply- 
ing cooperatively a considerable por- 
tion of the funds for the commercial 
as well as the investment needs of 
farmers. 

May I suggest that we need to know 
more about cooperation in the United 
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States? We have some valuable quan- 
titative data supplied By the Bureau 
of Markets and the Census Bureau. In 
addition we should know how well the 
cooperative marketing association is 
performing the marketing functions.“ 
The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has undertaken a survey to try 


to throw more light on this subject.” 


CONFERENCE TO TALK | 
LIQUOR ENFORCEMENT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Oftice 

PIERRE, South Dakota—aAttorney- 
General Payne of South Dakota has 
given out a statement in regard to a 
request on the part of Federal Attor- 
ney-General Daugherty for a confer- 
ence of states’ attorneys to discuss 
the question of law enforcement. 

The purpose of the conference would 
be to secure harmonious cooperation 
between law enforcement authorities 
of the federal and state governments, 
uniformity of proceedings where ju- 
risdiction overlaps, and in general 
more prompt enforcement of all exist- 
ing laws through a complete and ef-, 
fective working organization of all 
law enforcement officers. 

Attorney-General Payne has taken 
up the matter of law enforcement in 
South Dakota with S. W. Clark, United 
States attorney for the district of 
South Dakota, and it is assured that 
the state law enforcement officers 
working under Attorney - General 


Payne will give United States Attorney 
Clark valuable and effective aid in 
enforcing federal laws in South Da- 
kota, especially the prohibition amend- 
ment. This active cooperation be- 
tween federal and state enforcement 
officers in South Dakota is expected 
to have great bearing on reducing vio- 
lations of the prohibition law to the 
minimum in South Dakota this year. 


FRILLS OPPOSED IN 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


TRENTON, New Jersey—Opposition 
to the introduction of frills in the edu- 
cationa] system was expressed by Sen- 


ator David H. Agans, master of the 
State Grange, at the seyenth annual 
meeting of the state Board of Agri- 
culture here. Senator Agans said that 
for several years there had been a sys- 
tematic effort to adopt many theories 
which tended only to increase the bur- 
den of taxation and that the time had 
come to put an end to it. 

There are signs of progress in the 
serious economic condition among the 
farmers, according to Alexis L. Clark, 
chief of the Bureau of Markets, who 
said that the evils of waste in present 
distributing methods was a result of 


that he thought it possible to look 
forward to continuous improvement 
for a decade or two with a gradual} 
evolution of the distributing system 
from present methods based upon 
sound economics and good business 
practice. He added that the coopera- 
tive idea had arrived and that it now 
remained to see that it was placed 
upon a correct foundation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA.STATE 
SEAL CUT IN GRANITE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


PIERRE, South Dakota—Thomas 
Jacobs, a local stone-cutter, has been 
awarded the contract to cut on a block 
of native granite, two by four feet 
by six inches thick, the seal of the 
state of North Dakota, and to deliver 
the block to Washington, District of 
Columbia, where it will be placed in 
the Washington Monument. 

The last Legislature authorized the 
Secretary of State to have such a gran- 
ite slab made and appropriated $300 
for the purpose. 

The slab will be of a native mottled 
green granite said by Mr. Jacobs to 
be found only in the vicinity of Pierre 
and in quarries around Vancouver, 
British Columbia. The work will not 
be completed until next spring. 


the practices of 100 years. He said 


SOCIETY ASKS FR 
DYER BILL PASSAGE 


Action of Representatives in 
Voting for Anti-Lynching 
Measure Is Hailed as Success 


—Decision Is With Senate 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New Vork — A triumph 
in the fight against mob rule in 
America,” is the way the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People characterizes’ the 
action of the House of Representatives 
in passing the Dyer Anti-Lynching 
bill by a vote of 230 to 119. The as- 
sociation calls upon all citizens to 
work together to insure passage of the 
bill by the United States Senate. 

“The encouraging action by the 
House,” as an official of the organiza- 
tion said to a representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor yesterday, 
“has given fresh impetus to the work 
which has been going on for about 11 
years. Negroes about the country are 
planning to bring all possible pressure 
upon the Senate to pass the measure 
and they feel reasonably sure that it 
will do so. They have little doubt but 
ong President Harding will sign the 

i 

The association feels that the weight 
of constitutional argument behind the 
bill is so strong that no valid objection 
to it can be found and its 400 branches 
will begin campaigning through 
churches, clubs, fraternal organiza-~ 
tions and newspapers for prompt and 
favorable action by the Senate. 

The Dyer bill is called “a bill ta 
assure to persons within the jurisdic< 
tion of every State the ‘equal protec- 
tion of the laws and to punish the 
crime of lynching.” It defines a mob 
or riotous assemblage “three or 
more persons acting in concert to 
deprive any person of his life without 
authority of the law, as punishment 
for some crime, or to prevent com- 
mission of some actual or supposed 
public offense.” 

The association has made specia] ef- 
forts for the enactment of this bill 
ever since the inf&uguration of Presi- 
dent Harding, and prevailed upon 
him to include in his message to Con- 
gress the plea that the “stain” of bar- 
baric lynching be wiped from the ban- 
ner of American democracy.” 

The association also secured intro- 
duction into the national Republican 
platform of a plank pledging the party 
to deal with the subject of lynching. 


MILLIONS WASTED BY 
RAILROADS IS CHARGE 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Railroads of official classification 
‘territory are losing $12,000,000 a year 
because of the abolishment of the 
Trunk Line Freight Inspection Bu- 
reau, Harry J. Chapman of, Long 
Island City, general chairman of the 
Trunk Line Association of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Clerks, de- 
clared yesterday before the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee. Mr. 
Chapman asserted that prior to March 
3, 1921, a force of 900 inspectors were 
employed by the railroads in the ter- 
ritory in classifying freight, but when 
the inspection bureau was reestab- 
lished on November 1, 1921, it was with 
only 73 employees. The bureau is 
not now being maintained, the witness 
declared, in many of the important 
shipping centers. 

Mr. Chapman and J. J. Forrester, 
legislative agent for the Brotherhood 
of Clerks, both gave instances of col- 
lusion between shippers and railroad 
employees under which dishonest 
shippers were granted lower rates 
than entitled to. Rigid inspection had 
been helpful, Mr. Chapman asserted, 
in the enforcement of the law. 

Chairman Cummins said that the 
charges that the railroads of official 
classification territory were “throw- 
ing away $10,000,000 or $12,000,000 a 
year without apparent reason” would 
be brought by the committee to the 
attention of those responsible. 
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Ker financial e 
. 1 areso unstable that 
@ now would be of o or no as- 
w years hence, and, in 


. 
st Pro- view of that fact and of the very large 


‘| panies to issue new stock at 


entail, ’ extremely | 


expense it would 
e wasteful.” 


© While the decision of the commis- 
sion on the two proposed issues is 


| | unanimous, difference arises on the 


advisability of removing the existing 
premium law and allowiag the com- 
par. The 
opinion in favor is headed 
by Henry C. Attwill, chairman of the 
commission, while. Alonze R. Weed 
and Everett E. Stone question whether 
@€limination of public control over the 
** ee ot securities is advisable. 


Mr. Attwill, in the majority propo- 


sal, suggests that provision be made 


“4 by which the utilities, in exchange for 
| legislation which will enable them to 


relation to rates and rely upon the 


fitignce their undertakings, will agree 
“| to forgo their constitutional rights in 


good faith of the Commonwealth for 
just treatment. I think the Legisla- 


ture might well consider the advisa- 
| bility of the readjustment of the capi- 
tal stock of gas and electric companies 


in exchange for an agreement by the 
companiés that the State shall have 
freedom in the future to regulate their 
rates and affairs. Such an, arrange- 
ment would remove the objections now 
apparent to the payment of rates 
which give to ‘the corporations more 
than a fair return as any surplus then 


„acquired would-be held for the benefit 


‘required to pay a return.“ 


ſot the public and would be a fund 


upon which the public would not be 


We 


In consequen e of its decision 


commission files bills to authorize 


sale of new ‘shares at less than par 


it the commission feels they cannot 


sold at or above par, and to per- 


; mit sale at less than par of any shares 


ld at public auction, should they 
ot be taken previously by the stock- 


a 3 entitled. Also gas, electric 


and water companies vould state such 
par value as the department shall 


4» | authorize; the department would be 


allowed to impose such limitations 
and restrictions on dividends as 
deemed necessary as a condition of 


approval. of the stock: and that in the 


SL issu 
»| sch 


of bonds the companies may fix 
rate as the en may 


N approve. 


(PLAN OF AMERICAN. 


| ‘VALUATION. URGED} 


3 | Connecticut ‘Chamber of. Com- 


merce Members Vote 30 to 1 
in Fe vor- of che Proposition 


5 1 
. Apel to The ‘Christian Science Monitor: 


TFORD, Connecticut — Nearly 


“186 40.1 in ever or the American valu- 


‘ation feature-of the Fordney tariff bill, 
‘ter the result of a referendum sent out . 


com- to the members of the Connecticut 


" the 


nber ot Commerce. As between 

rdney plan, the plan of the 
Smoot amendments and the so-calléd 
“Connecticut”. plan, a very large ma- 


jority: ta vora the Connecticut plan. 


ö ne Fesults of the Vote are being sent 


ned, Value 
vill be the 
> questions, 


Smyth v. 
ic * dat . factors 


thé other 


as ‘most of 


a4 


ot no par 
little, if 
* 


15 2 


zens and concerns. | 
question, “In levying a tariff on mer- and through concentration and com- 


; chandise 


to the President and his Cabinet, to 
members of Congress and various or- 
ganizations and individuals through- 
out the country. 

The; membership of, the Chamber is 


made up of chambers of commerce, 


owners. of public utilities, manufac- 
turers,. merchants, farmers, insurance 
men. „dankers and miscellaneous citi- 
On the straight 


‘imported into the United 
States, do you favor an American val- 
uation thereof as a basis!“ the vote 
to date is “Yes” 308, No“ 11. The 
members: were also asked to indicate 
their choice of plans in the following 
question: “If 60, do vou prefer: (a) 
The Fordney bill plan of American 
valuation; (b) The plan of the Smoot 
amendments; (c) The ‘Connecticut 
Plan?“ In the replies, 87 favor the 


Fordney bill plan, 6 favor the Smoot’) 


amendments and 215 favor the Con- 
necticut: plan. 

Both the Fordney plan and the Con- 
necticut plan provide for out-and-out 
American valuktion, as applied to all 
ad valorem duties. The Smoot amend- 
ments would apply the American valu- 

ation plan only to those cases where 
the President proclaims it. The Con- 
necticut, plan differs from that of the 
Fordney bill by providing that, after 
Congress has “pegged” the rate on 
each article on an American valuation 
basis, the President, probably acting 
through a commmission, shall have 
power to vary the rates of duty when- 
ever fluctuations in exchange rates or 
other conditions render it desirable. 
those voting against American 

one is a manufacturing 


ol, one the president of a printing 
three are merchants, and five 
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| | offered as a rider by ld M. 

Simmons (D.), Senator from North 
Carolina, must be disposed. of. An- 
other amendment which is to cause 


„„ a sharp fight is one 
Reparations Must Be Adjusted | California, — 3 

for Economic Recovery, hall Dar upon all © agreements 

billed Banker Declares 

Ten-Year Delay Is Proposed 


entered into with foreign governments 
for liquidation of any part of the $11,- 
000, 000, 000 indebtedness. Mr. Simmons 
also intends to secure a vote on an 
amendment compelling. payments of 
interest within certain specified peri- 
ods, matters relating to interest pay- 
ments being left in the hands of the 
proposed commission under the bill as 
it stands. 


ADMIRAL DEFENDS. 
FRENCH POSITION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
trom its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York-—Stabiliza-| 
tion of exchange is impossible as long 
as the question of reparations to be 
paid by Germany and the regulation 
of inter-allied debts remain unsettled, 
according to William Westerman, | 
wok ae pe of the Rotterdamsche Bank- 

niging, Rotterdam, Holland. As 

gute st ‘of the Netherlands Chamber of 
Commerce here, Mr. Westerman said 
he thought this year and next would 
bring much reorganization and per- 
haps liquidation, and would show in 
lower ‘dividends, - perhaps in reduced 
reserves, the consequence of the period 
passed through. 
“Will it be poasible to come to nor- 
mal conditions again? Will business 
revive, or are we entering a period as 
after the Napolednic wars and after 
the crisis of 1873, of slackness in 
trade and cheap money?’ he asked. 

“This will depend largely upon the 
oleüring of the political situation and 
the solution of the financial questions. 
In the exchange we see the photograph 
of the situation. 
does not become stable again, tradi 
and to some extent producing, mali - 
facturing and shipping, will remai 
gambling for-uncertain odds. 


Reparation Settlement 


There never can be a stabilization of 
exchange as long as the question of 
the reparation to be paid by Germany 
and the regulation of, the inter-allied 
debts. are not settled. This will for 
the greater part depend on the attitude 
ot the United States. It is quite clear 
that payment by all parties concerned 
is an impossibility, and we have seen 
how even partial payments by Ger- 
many have brought further disaster. 

“Germany could pay only out if its 
exports. and by selling marks; re- 
sult, further inflation. In the end 
those marks were bought by specula- 
tors: who in this way advanced and 
probably paid part of the German in- 
demnity,, As long as these payments | 
continue to shake the whole financial 
situation of Germany, it will be im- 
possible to stabilize the currency, or 
to create. a new currency with pro- 
portion to the old. In the end Ger- 
many can pay only with the excess 
of its exports over its imports. Why 
not postpone the whole settlements for 


the position of France in the Wash- 
ington Conference was made by 
-Admiral Ferdinand J. Debon, a mem- 
ber of her delegation, at a reception 
given in his honor by French and 
Franco-American societies. 


her long coast line, he said. When 
she lost her place among the great 
sea powers she also: lost her finest 
colonies, Canada and India. The 


the sea, the Admiral declared, might 
be applied also to the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan. France has 
a colonial population of 60,000,000 


acreage of 13,000,000 square kilo- 
meters, as compared with the 9,000,000 
of the United States.. France is the 
world’s second colonial power and she 
depends for her life upon communi- 
cation with her colonies. - 

France has 50 submarines, Admiral 
Debon said, and must build 50 more 
to carry out her plans. Since the 


armistice the United States has built 
44 and is laying down 42 more, and 
Gréat Britain has built 41. France, 
since the war, has built only 9000 
tons for her navy, as against 1,177,- 
000 for the United States, 400,000 for 
Great Britain and 350,000 for Japan. 
Figures proved that France, from a 
naval point of view, has heen the 
most thrifty and wisest of all coun- 


tries. 


40 NE BIG UNION” PROPOSED 

LYNN, Massachusetts— Announce- 
ment is made here that members of 
the Allied Shoe Workers Union -would 
take a referendum vote in February, 


union.” The union claims a member- 
ship of about 5000 workers.in Boston, 
Salem; Newburyport, Stoneham and 
this city. 


| former re way” delete bonus bill | a 


proposed by 
providing that Congress 


NEW YORK, New York—Defense of 


France needed a navy to protect 
argument that she has no enemies on | 


As long at exchange against 40,000,000 at home, a colonial 
ai 


war she has built but five; since the 


on the question of joining “one big. 


” RAILWAY WAGES 


Working Rule Affecting Clerks, 
Station Agents and Freight 
Handlers. Complete. Revision 

of Federal War Agreement 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Working rules 
affecting. 300,000 railway clerks, sta- 
tion agents, and freight handlers, 
éstimated to save the railroads of the 
United States under normal conditions 
$50,009,000 a year, were announced 


here. by the United States Railroad 


Labor Board. This decision completes 
the revision of the national agreement 
which governed the relations of the 
workers and the roads during federal 
control. : | 

Eight hours will still constitute a 
working day, but work by nature in- 
termittent may be spread over a period 


of 12 hours, according to the new 


ruling. The old rule required the 
payment of time and a half for over- 
time beyond a spread of eight hours. 


Overtime pay is to bégin after the 


ninth hour of actual work, regardless 
of the spread, if less than 12 hours. 

General diversity of opinion marked 
the decision, unlike the findings on 
rules for the train service and the 
shop crafts groups previously handed 
down. Although concessions were 
made to the carriers, the railroad rep- 
resentatives on the board submitted! 
a minority report, while one of the 
Labor group opposed the change made. 
Dissenting Opinion 

“Prior to. federal: control of rail- 
roads,” said the dissenting opinion 
signed by. Samuel Higgins, J. H. El- 
Hott, and Horace Baker, “clerical 
forces generally were paid on a 
monthly rate basis which covered all 
services rendered. 

“Other classes of employees covered 
by the clerks’ agreement, including 
freight-house laborers and other sta- 
tion employees, generally worked 10 
hours per day and were paid at pro 
rata rates for all time worked; or- 
dinarily the same hours of service per 
day are now- required to meet business 


needs throughout the country along 


the lines of the carriers. 

' “Clerks’ rules . govern a large 
class which are not clerks either by 
training or by special skill required— 
such as yard clerks, messenger boys, 
chore boys, laborers, students, appren- 
tices. .. 

“Work of all classes covered by this 
agreement is to an extent intermittent 
and does not require constant applica- 


1 With a leder day than. 10 haere 
the carriers cannot, with economy and 
sat hi meet the demands ot the 
pu 


Punitive payment has but one justi-- 


fleation— namely, preventing the work- 
ing of unreasonable hours; therefore, 


it is our judgment that the imposing of 


rules requiring punitive payment tor 
any service rendered by employees 
covered by this decision within the 10- 
hour period is unjust, unfair, unrea- 
sonable, and burdens the carrier with 
an uneconomical condition.” 


| Disputed Rule 


The disputed rule was as follows: 

“Rule 57. Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in these rules, time in excess of 
eight hours, exclusive of meal period, 
on any day, will be considered ovér- 
time and paid on the actual minute 
basis, at the pro rata rates for the 
ninth hour and at time and one-half 
tbereaf ter.“ 

In answer to the criticism, B. W. 
Hooper, W. L. MeMenimen, and G. W. 
W. Hanger, submitted a great deal of 
statistical data to show that the em- 
ployees involved were not required 
to work a 10-hour day prior to the 
war-time agreement. They character- 
ized the dissenting opinion as “obvi- 
ously erroneous to a very large de- 
gree,” and “very indefinite.” 

“I concur in the statement made by 
the majority,” said A. O. Wharton of 
the Labor group in his independent 
statement, “although opposed to the 
provisions of Rule 57 for reasons set 
out in the majority statement and be- 
cause the principle of. punitive pay- 
ment for overtime after eight hours, 
for service of this character, is so well 
established and so generally recog- 
nized, and for the further reason that 
it is not my conception of the purpose 
of the Transportation Act, 1920, 
wherein the Labor Board is charged 
with the duty of establishing just and 
reasonable working conditions.“ 


WATER-POWER MEASURES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


ALBANY New York—Democrats in 
the state Legislature are seeking to 
substitute for Governor Miller’s water 


power leasing legislation of last year, 
based on private development under 
state license, a policy of state develop- 
ment and distribution at cost to the 


consumer, such as they claim has been 


in successful operation in Ontario. 
Assemblyman Frederick L. Hacken- 
burg of New York has a measure to 
create in the conservation commission 
a division of hydroelectric power 
controlling and utilizing the waters 
within the State and boundary waters 
appropriate for power purposes. This 
division would develop power and dis- 
tribute, lease or sell it to munici- 
palities. } 


MIDGET PLANET WILL 
_APPROACH CLOSE TO 
» THIS HEMISPHERE 


By 3 correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

BUENOS AIRES—The little planet 
Which was discovered on November 4 
by Dr. J. Hartmann, director of the 
La Plata Observatory, will be clearly 
visible in the northern part of the 
Northern Hemisphere during the win- 
ter of this year and the spring of 1923. 
The tiny world measures only 25 kilo- 
meters in diameter (a little more than 
15% miles) and is traveling on an 
eccentric orbit the circuit of which 
requires five years and seven months. 

Dr. Hartmann has been closely ob- 
serving the new-found planet ever 
since the night he first saw it and has 
now charted its orbit and announced 
the results of his observations and 
measurements. The orbit lies between 
those of Mars and Jupiter and has 
the rather considerable eccentricity 
of 0.272. The planet will be nearest 
to the sun on July 12, 1922, and as the 
plane of the orbit is very inclined to- 
ward the equator of the earth the 
new planet will approach much closer 
to the poles of the sky than do most 
of the planets. 

Dr. Hartmann states that this tiny 
star can be observed late this year 
in a northern position of the Northern 
Hemisphere close enough to allow 
favorable observations by the observa- 
tories of the United States. The 
Argentine observatories will not be 
able to make any more exact observa- 
tions until the spring of 1924, but the 
observations and measurements al- 
ready made at the La Plata Observa- 
tory are so exact that Dr. Hartmann 
expects to be able to pick up the new 
star at will at any time during the next 
several years. 

Dr. Hartmann’s planet, which he 
has not yet named, appears as a tiny 
star of the fiftieth magnitude among 
the asteroids. 


BUS LINES BILL FOR 
NEW YORK SUBMITTED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Plans for 
establishment of 201 bus lines replac- 
ing trolleys throughout the city at an 
initial cost of $25,000,000 were sub- 
mitted by Grover A. Whalen, commis- 
sioner of plant and structures, to the 
Board of Estimate yesterday. 

The board adopted a resolution call- 
ing upon the corporation counsel to 
have the proper legislation drawn up 
for introduction at Albany, giving the 
city the power to establish the bus 
lines. The Council said there was 


little charice that such a bill would 
pass. 


10 years;:let everybody breathe freely 
‘again: and give his whole attention to 
production, and let the government 
take measures to make both ends 
meet? Then gradually the exchange 
Will become settled, even partly re- 
stored, ere . e be the worse 
tor . 


Capital 84 

I firmly belfeve that all such meas- 
‘ures as have been proposed by Mr. 
Vanderlip and Senator Hitchcock or 
even the Ter Meulen scheme could 
then be waived. The sound countries 
of Europe would then certainly be 
able to get credits in the ordinary 
way. I consider this to be in the 
interest of America, a step farther on 
the road which leads to the placing 
of European securities with . 170 
vestors.“ 

Margins on foreign 8 busl- 
ness grew enormously during the war, 
Mr. Westerman - said, and trade and 
industry could afford to pay a high 
interest and big commissions because 
me business paid well. 

„The banks increased their capital,” 
he continued, “built up their reserve 


— 


i 


bination took a place among the large 
financial institutions of the world. The 
Place ieft open by the German banks 
and the: decreased competition of the 
banks: in the belligérent countries, 
where the banks had to concentrate 
their activities on their country and 
its government, gave Holland an op- 
portunity to spread out and so become 
again an important factor in the clear- 
ing of international business. 

“The taking over of a Netherland 
Indian Government loan by a power- 
ful group of American bankers has 
‘given great satisfaction in Holland, 
but I believe that America must 
farther. This was only a dollar loan. 
I should like América to interest itself 
in the guilder. ) 

Not always will the dollar be 
appreciated’ against the guilder. It is 
not so long ago that the position was 
the reverse, and this may come back. 

An interest in the guilder in India 
or Holland would bring an interest in 
our country, and interest in the 
colonies where a large field is still. 
open for American capitalists. Then 
the ties between this country and our. 


become strong and it will no longer 
happen that the average American 
never heard about our colonies, with 
their 50,000,000 inhabitants and their 
enormous producing ee a es. 


Administration * Hope to Force 
Quick Decision 


spect to The Christian Science Monitor 
«from its seit tale News Office 
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A rare opportunity to beautify the home at 
prices the lowest for several years, and, we believe, 
for a long time to come—in Paine’s annual 
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6 piece Walnut Dining Suite 9 
Original price 250; reduced to 


Where or when else: ‘have you seen a value equal to this: Buffet with plate rail and 
silverized handles; gate-leg extension table; and four chairs upholstered in 
brown-and-blue tapestry ; charming! Here is an extraordinary value at $165. 


—Paine’s 


105 


and dozens of. other bargains for every room in the house 


Paine F urniture Company, Boston 


Ag few: steps from | the 1 new eer tant subway station 


ta 


2 Fain Lecturer He Draws 

: me | Parallel Between the 
Schoc ‘and the Prison, Urging 

adjustment of Child Life 


ET - 2 4 Christian 

Monitor from its ropean 

| News Office — 25 

N., England In characteris- 
George Barnard Shaw re- 
e brought to a conclusion the 
— nte course of Fabian lectures on the 
| of social democracy. The 
have discussed how far the 
state a right to go on interfér- 
n ig with the liberty of the individual 
d imposing on him conditions and 
ons which are necessary for 


¥ 
. aa 5 tN 
1 


> welfare of society. 

r. Shaw’s particular theme was the 
limits to public education, and the 
conclusion he arrived at was that “no 
‘progr 10 possible until we face the 
that our school system is a hypo- 

fraud, cruel, unnatural, and 

pable of educating us that the 
from the elementary schdols | 


d the governing classes from the 


‘schools and universities have 
them half wrecked civiliza- 
„ and seem in a fair way to finish 
— 

* ee on the curious fact 
‘that while persons must pass educa- 
tests to enter the professions, no 
qualification was demanded of 
— ers or legislators or even of Cab- 
inet ministers, who consequently made 
2 orts of ridiculous laws, Mr. Shaw 
| — | — ly remarked that some of the 
N American states provide exam- 
ot the kind of laws that igno- 
make —and we are beginning 
ee them in quite a reasonable 

y in England.“ 


vet Use of Language 

. — ot the first things citizens 

: hould be taught, he said, was to use 
t r native tongue correctly. They 
ou] i be able to get up in a public 


My to defend or explain them- 
or make their opinions known 
22 they should only make speeches 
r the most excessive provocation. 
» public meetings of the Labor 
nt,” said Mr. Shaw, “if you 
rol know how English is taught 
a our public elementary schools. 
are men so able that they get 
to Parliament, and yet they have 
18 taught to speak well 
to qualify them to be Bond 
Bhopmen or to belong to the 
mestic staff of a nobleman in Park 
al zough I am not quite sure 
rhat the standard of speech is there.” 
i) to redraw the lines of 
faze between liberal and techni- 
ation, Mr. Shaw observed that 
in citizenship, for instance, 
classed as liberal; so was 
education. But both were 
earl. technical from the point of 
riev Pe the state. This distinction 
| fg practical importance, be- 
education should not 


. 


me me 


a, gy 


could not be made compul- 
technical education 


4 and could. 
Rea Writing and arithmetic 
re po indispensable for life in cities; 
fone who could not read public 
| and notices, write tele- 
m me and fill up/ forms, use money 
change, was helpless as a 
ivan almost as great a nuisance 
cemen and officials. But knowl- 
of the 1 code of morals, 
‘conseq e of law, was equally 
— e in a high civilization: 
sequently it, too, must be included 
he technical education of the cit- 
| and | made compulsory. 
Sa * of Public ce 


r. St aw drew an elaborate parallel 
wee! mod educational sys- 
an. 1 ods. The child, 
Ad, is treated as a convict. He 
icin ss ed place and 
} — ve it. He is put to associ- 
| he must not speak, and he 
jer the constant supervision of 
The . of both 
a prison one suspicion 
or th punishment always 
ce schoolboys and 
recon to delude and dupe 
warders and governors. 
1 the will ot the 
to atrophy his sense of re- 
v. and by continual repres- 
at involving per- 
atio! to bring him into a 
mnt 20 win give no trouble 
», but orto bathe rou- 


“ ad 


rr 
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be Mr. Shaw, one of the 
so difficult to arouse 
ce on the et 


Oflin’ the Hohe Tauern mountains be- 
| tween Heiligenblut and Boeckstein, 


Sold mines, which were successfully 
| worked in 
veins in their depths. The lodes ex- 
tending from the north to the south 


1 a steady improvement in the 


on his dustries by continuing the rationing 


all men are born free. He insisted 
that) in the course of nature under 
no circumstance whatever, under any 
form of government or no govern- 
ment, is a man born free. The infant 
is helpless and so many years depend- 
ent on others. For his ‘upbringing, 
education, and maintenance he owes 
a debt to the community and must 
work to discharge it: 

The business of Socialism is to so 
organize society that no individual 
escapes his obligation or is forced to 
render more than his fair share of 
service. Not until a citizen has paid 
his debt is he free to do what he 
likes. He ought to put back into the 
common stock as much as he has taken 
out, then make an extra contribution, 
else his country will not improve and 
humanity will not advance. 


MINING INDUSTRIES 
ACTIVE IN AUSTRIA 


Coal Situation Shows a Distinct 
Improvement, and 1922 Out- 
Look Is Quite a Hopeful One 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


VIENNA, Austria — When there is 
so much that is depressing in Austria's 
economic situation, it is encouraging 
to learn that the mining industries are 
flourishing. The coal situation shows 
a distinct improvement and the out- 
look for 1922 is quite hopeful. 

Since 1919 the mining of coal, ores, 
sulphur and graphite has shown a con- 
siderable increase. Experiments con- 
ducted during the last few months 


have shown that the deposits of coal, 
especially of hard coal, are somewhat 
larger than were generally supposed. 
Unfortunately they can never suffice 
to render Austria independent of im- 
ports. All that can be done is to 
diminish these imports and meet at 
least one-third of the coal demand 
at home. It. will be necessary to de- 
velop all the means of production to 
the fullest extent, and open new coal- 


promising. 

The output of brown coal in 1921 
was 2,500,000 tons, and it is hoped 
to raise this to 3,000,000 tons in 1922 
and to double this quantity within the 
next five years. The number of work- 
men employed in the brown-coal mines 
has risen from 11,126 in 1914 to 17,704 
in 1920. Many more men could be 
employed but for the difficulty in find- 
ing housing accommodation. 


Great Incréase of Operations 

In the hard coal mining district 
only five mimes were operated in 
1914, employing 530 men and pro- 
ducing 85,000 tons. Last year 18 
mines were in working, with 2067 
miners, and the output had risen to 
133,000 tons.. These figures will prob- 
ably show a further increase in 1921 
and a much greater output will de 
reached later, when some new mines 
in upper and lower Austria are in 
full operation. 

The coal situation in Austria has 


past few months. While in 1919 the 
total quantity of foreign and domes- 
tic coal and coke showed a monthly 
average of 400,000 tons, this figure rose 
in 1920 to 540,000 tons and now has 
gone up to 800,000 tons, which is 
equivalent to 65 per cent of the whole 
demand. Most of the leading indus- 
tries are beginning to accumulate 
reserve stocks of coal and the state 
Tailways have sufficient on hand to 
last nine weeks. The Vienna Munic- 
ipal Gas and Electric Lighting plants 
also are so well provided with coal 
that their operation during the winter 
will not be endangered, even should 
there be occasional interruptions in 
the arrival of supplies. 

While the supply of coal for house- 
hold consumption is subject to consid- 
erable restrictions, this is not due to 
any-real lack of coal, but only because 
the depreciated value of the Austrian 
crown prevents a great number of 
would-be consumers from buying coal. 
The coal question today is nothing 
more ‘than one of money 


Gold Mined in Austria 

Now that the general coal situa- 
tion has so materially improved, the 
government decided to do away with 
state control by the end of the year, 
so that everybody is now free to buy 
and sell coal without restriction. But 
arrangements have been made to pro- 


tect private consumers and small in- 


system to them throughout January 
| the February, at prices, to be fixed’ by 
state coal bureau. 

It is not generally known that Aus- 
tria possesses gold mines; but there 
is one in the Central Alps, between 
the Ziller and the Lavant valleys, 
which was worked as far back as the 
fifteenth century, though only ex- 
* to a very limited extent. New 

d mines are now to be reopened 


in the } 
carried on in 1910 1 that these 


olden times, contain rich 


* 
Shaw Ane Denen s dictum that 


flelds in every direction which appears 


PACIFIC AND IRISH 
PACTS REVIEWED 


Former Is Declared to Be a Po- 
tential Guarantee of Security, 
Latter a Settlement Along the 
Lines of Pure Democracy 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 
EDINBURGH, Scotland — Professor 
Sarolea recently addressed the Ameri- 
can Club connected with the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh on the subject of 


the treaties recently signed in London 
and Washington. The two agreements, 
the American Four-Power Treaty, 
which organized peace in the Pacific, 
and the British-Irish Treaty, which 
ended an age-long feud, would be, he 
said, forever memorable in the pages 
of history. 

The Washington event, Professor 
Sarolea said, was the logical conse- 
quence of the other. British-American 
friendship was the inevitable result 
of British-Irish reconciliation. To 
America, as much as to Great Britain, 
the Irish/ question was a burning do- 
mestic question. The Irish settlement 
affected more than 10,000,000 Irish- 
Americans, and it removed one of the 
most disturbing and one of the most 
demoralizing factors of internal poli- 
tics. But the American people had an 
even more compelling moral reason 
for congratulation. The Irish settle- 
ment was a triumph of the American 
democratic thought and policy. It was 
a triumph ‘of those political ideals 
which had made America what she is. 


America and Reconciliation 


In the first place, the professor said, 
the American Commonwealth stood for 


that reconciliation of racial and re-/ 


ligious conflicts which was the essence 
of the Irish settlement. In the sec- 
ond place, the American Common- 
wealth stood for those rights of small 
states which were now granted to the 
Irish people. And in the third place, 
| the whole of American history was 
one long venture of faith; it was a 
heroic acceptance of those risks which 
were implied in the practice of free 
government. and which were equally 
implied in the establishment of the 
Irish Free State. 

The vital moral and political doc- 
trine of the equality of the small state 


with the big state was settled once 


and for all in the Convention of Phil- 


-|adelphia._ of 1787, perhaps the most 


august assembly, the most construc- 
tive congress in modern history. That 
same juridical equality of the small 
state was realized in the very struc- 
ture, and was established in the very 
foundations of the American Consti- 
tution. The American Senate was the 
most original and the most daring 
creation Of the American political 
genius. For the American Senate was 
in a literal sense a gathering of am- 
bassadors of self-governing commit- 
tees, in which every one, great and 
small, rich and poor, enjoyed equal 
rights. 


Equal Voice Ea All States 


The master builders of the Com 
vention of Philadelphia,.. Professor 
Sarolea said, had realized 100 years 
before European statesmen did that,. 
where it was a question of defining 
and adjusting right and justice in a 
contest between freé communities, the 
small and weak states were as much 
concerned and ought to have the same 
voice as the big states. Why should 
they have made their League of Na- 
tions into a mere alliance for the 
big powers? To give a preponderance 
to the Big Four, or to the Big Five, 
was not to strengthen the League of 
Nations, rather was it bound to 

weaken it, because the force of a 
League of Nations was mainly moral, 
because the League of Nations was 
only strong in so far as it was based 
on the ideals of equal rights and 
equal justice. 

The Irish settlement, Professor 
Sarolea said, was a new and daring 
experiment involving many risks. It 
was possible it might fail, but they. 
hoped that it might succeed. They 
were entering on a venture of faith, 
in the spirit of mariners starting for 
uncharted seas. Even such a spirit. 
was the spirit of America. The his- 
tory of America was an unending suc- 
cession of similar yentures of faith 
and similar experiments. Pessimists. 
argued that a loose ‘federation of free 


and was bound to fall to pieces. But 
the United States had not fallen to. 
pieces. 
become the Disunited States. 


Irish Settlement Analyzed 


It was argued that the Irish settle- 
ment was bound to create a dangerous 
precedent, for it was the peace , break- 
ers that had won the battle in Irela 
As long as the Irish people 2 
to reason and asked little they received 
nothing. When they appealed to force 
and asked for more, they received 
everything. Reason did not pay Mr. 
Redmond; 
Valera The objection must be frankly 
admitted and as frankly faced. But he 
believed that it rested on a fallacy. 
The argument might be valid ‘against 
blundering politicians who resorted. to 
force; it was certainly not a valid ar- 
gument against 2 who believed in 


peace. 
All che might ha majesty of ‘the 
British Government did not help it, 
when it was figutmg in order to im- 
pose unjust terms. And all the physi- 
cal force of the Sinn Feiners would 
not have helped: them, if their cause 
had been unjust, it they had. not had 
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communities could not hold together 


The United States had not 


violence did pay Mr. de 


a tn side etl 
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1 Atlantic to . other side, it/might 
be claimed by their American friends 
that. the New World had achieved an 
even bigger thing than the Old World. 
There he would respectfully venture 
to differ. It was true that the agree- 
ment &bout the Pacific embraced four 
big powers, not to mention China, and 
that it affected about three-quarters of 
the entire population of the globe. 
But the intrinsic importance of a polit- 
ical problem was not to be measured 
by the areas which were affected, or 
by the numbers which were involved. 
Its value must be mainly measured by 
the moral issues -which it raised, by 


‘| the difficulties which it solyed. 


The Irish settlement provided a 
solution of difficulties which, for cen- 
turies, had been the despair of British 
statesmen. The Pacific settlement pro- 
vided only a potential security against 
eventual dangers in the future. In 
the Irish settlement: the moral issues 
were even more fundamental than the 
economic. In the Pacific settlement it 
‘was the economic issues which pre- 
dominated. The Irish settlement was 
a certain and tangible achievement. 
The solidify of the Pacific settlement 
remained still to be tested and proved. 
The Trish settlement was an agree- 
ment between equal contracting 
parties. The Pacific settlement was 
an agreement between parties, some of 
which profess different political stand- 


opinion. 

Although the Pacific agreement could 
not claim, like the Irish agreement, 
to open an entirely new chapter in 
human history, yet it also might prove 
to be a shining landmark. It might 
only be a beginning and a promise, 
but it was a promise on which they 
might safely build. It was an indica- 
tion of the new spirit in international 
affairs. It was a proof that notwith- 
standing all the trials and dangers of 
the present critical years, the world 
war was not fought in vain. 


RUSSIA AFTER 23 
CHECKERED YEARS 


Census Figures for 1920-Reveal 
Gain in Population for Rural 
Districts, but Loss for Towns 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 


‘PETROGRAD, Russia—The results 
of the census taken in 1920 in Russia 
throw an interesting light on some of 
the changes which have taken place 


under the new régime and the effects 
of the war in this part of Europe. Al- 
though the figures are provisional and 
necessarily incomplete, some facts 
stand out with sufficient prominence. 

Owing to circumstances it was not 
possible to include the whole territory 
of the fo r Russian Empire. The 
figures published deal with only 25 
provinces. In these the increase in 
population since the 1897 census av- 
erages 10.8 per cent, varying from 25,6 
per cent increase in the Voledga prov- 
ince to716 per cent ‘decrease in the 
Petrograd province. In the lattér in- 


} stance the decrease is mainly due to 


the reduction of population in Petro- 
grad itself, although there is a de- 
crease of 9 per cent in the rest of the 
province. A similar situation is seen 
in the province of Moscow. Normally 
the increase should be about 40.5 per 
cent whereas it has increased 7.7 ver 
cent. 


City of Moscow Shows Loss 

As a general rule the district popu- 
lation has increased at the expense of 
the towns. The populations of Moscow 
district, for example, increased by 


nearly 100 per cent, whereas Moscow 
itself shows a decrease of 1 per cent. 
Twenty-six districts out of 180, all in 
the central provinces (Moscow, Ka- 
luga, and Ryazan) have diminished fn 
population. A large increase in town 
population is to be noted in those 
towns which, after the revolution, be- 
came new administrative centers, for 
example, Chérepovetz and Briansk (236 
per cent and Gisdra 256 per cent), 
which became the center of thé Mos- 
cow commercial] district. However, 
such towns are few, only five towns 
increasing from 60 to 80 per cent, two 
from 80 to 100 per cent and six more 
than 100 per cent. 

By fax the greater number of the 
towns are declining. Thirty towns out 
of 180 show a decrease of more than 
half their population. All these towns 
lie to the south of Moscow in the dis- 
trict which is on the Russo-Ukrainian 
frontier, and which changed hands con- 
tinually during the revolution. Many 
other towns decreased to a lesser 
degree. | 


Towns Dwindling 

In general, the central Russian 
provinees all show a long list of 
dwindling towns. The two capitals, 

Moscow and Petrograd, also come into 
this category. Had they increased at 
the pre-war rate they would now have 
from 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 inhabjtants 
each, where Moscow now possesses 
almost the same number as in 1897, 
and Petrograd shows a decrease of 
43.8 per cent. In general, the town 
populations in comparison with the 
figures of 1897 show an average de- 
crease of 6 per cent. 

From the analysis of the pre- 
liminary figures for Northern and 
Central Russia it is evident, first, that 
the po tion has increased to a very 
small t since 1897; second, that 
there is a great 
population, both in the towns and in 


— 


of a further decrease in town popu- 
lation many towns will be empty and 
will probably cease to’ exist; fourth, 
that the difference between the towns 
and the country in the ratio of men 


to women has 2 e as van- 


ards and were not amenable to public 


decrease of men 
the country; third, that in the event 


ITRADE UNIONISTS 
WIN MOOTED POINT 


Favorable to the Efforts of 
the Trade Unionists to Compel 
Others to Fall Into Line 


By special labor correspondent of The 
Christian Science Monitor from its 
European News Office 


“LONDON, England—A recent deci- 
sion by Mr. Justice Sargant in the High 
Courts of Justice is of more than pass- 


ing interest to trade unionism, inas- 
much as it gives an interpretation to 
the Trades Dispute Act, 1906, that is 
distinctly favorable to the efforts of 
trade unionists to compel non-union- 
ists to fall into line and get their 
names placed on the union books. In 
the case under consideration the plain- 
tiffs were not non-unionists in the 
sense generally understood but mem- 
bers of a rival organization, which 
they, in conjunction with others, had 
formed in consequence of dissatisfac- 
tion with the Miners Federation, from 
which they had seceded. 

The defendants were a checkweigh- 
er and a delegate of the local associa- 
tion of the Miners Federation, and the 
case against them was that they were 
instrumental in preventing the plain- 
tiffs from following their ordinary avo- 
cations as miners by preventing them 
obtaining lamps from the colliery lamp 
room. Anyone acquainted with the 
procedure and discipline of the mines 
wil] readily perceive that the mere 
simple act of refusing to hand out a 
lamp to a man denies him the oppor- 
tunity of proceeding down the shaft. 


Periodical Inspection 


As is customary of recent years, the 
union officials at the colliery in ques- 
tion arranged their periodical “card 
inspection,” to examine the financial 
position of their members, and refused 
to accept membership of the new 
union as bona fide membership of a 
trade union; an attitude strengthened 
by the circumstance that the new or- 
ganization has been refused affiliation 
to the parent body, the Miners Federa- 
tion of Great Britain. The position of 
the plaintiffs was further aggravated, 
and weakened in the eyes of the law, 
by the refusal of the colliery manager 
to whom they appealed to ‘interfere. 
that offcial remarking that he was not 
going to have the harmony of the mine 
broken and the possibility of his pit 
held up by half a dozen men. / 

The most significant feature re- 
vealed by this incident itself is the 
degree of contro] assumed by the union 
officials in regard to the, regulation of 
the mine, the simple fact that an in- 
struction to the lampman not to pro- 
vide the plaintiffs with lamps was re- 
ligiously carried out, with the result 
that the latter were compélled. to fall 
out of the lamp queue. This happened 


days, the explanation being given 
that the men concerned were not mem- 
bers of either of the two recognized 
unions in the district, and that until 
they rejoined they would not be able 


Defendants’ Plea © 

The defendants, while admitting. the 
acts, pleaded that their actions were 
done in contémplation or furtherance 
of a trade dispute within the meaning 
of the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, and 
| that they were in consequence ~not 
‘liable at law for anything that had 
been done by them. The important 
point here is that no „dispute“ —in the 
sense that that term is generally un- 
derstood— was actually in progress, 
but that the fact that there were non- 
unionists (they were regarded as such 
by the miners) working at the mine 
would have led to a strike unless the 
management were instrumental in re- 
moving them. It is a somewhat wide 
and comprehensive interpretation of 
the 1906 act, although a fairly logical 
one. 

The “plaintiffs admitted that there 
was a trade dispute, but they relied 
hupon other additional matters as de- 
priving the defendants of the protec- 
tion of the above act. There were the 
provisions of Coal Mines Regulation 
Act of 1887, which prohibited a check- 
weigher from interfering with any of 
the workmen of the mine, and also the 
Conspiracy and Protection of Prop- 
erty Act of 1875 which — it down 
WA: 


Verdict Explained 

“Every person who, with a view to 
compel any other person to abstain 
from-doing or to do any act which 
such other person has a legal right 
to do or abstain from doing, wrong- 
fully and without authority, 
hides any tools, clothes or other 
property owned or used by such other 
_person, or deprives him of or hinders 
him in the use thereof. . . shall, on 
conviction ‘thereof by a court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction, or an indictment as 
hereinafter mentioned, be liable either 
to pay a penalty not exceeding £20, 
or to be imprisoned for a term not ex- 
ceeding three months, with or without 
hard labor.“ 

In pronouncing judgment against 
the plaintiffs, the judge took the view 
that the defendants were non-unionists 
and were in reality asserting individ- 
ual rights, the existing agreements 


o 


Decisidn of British High Court Is. 


to - different individuals: on different 


to obtain work in that ne district. 


3 * 8 7 : iy ae : 1 
tween the colliery owners and their 


workpeople were those negotiated by 
associations affiliated to the Miners 
Federation of Great Britain, the only 
recognized trade unions in the district. 
Further that there was at all material 
times a danger of the grievance. con- 
cerning non-unionists breaking out 
into a trade dispute, and that it was 
the avoidance of open rupture that 
the checkweigher and other local of- 
ficials of the union desired. 


Threat Was Not Alleged 

In regard to the argument raised 
under the Conspiracy and Protection 
of Property Act, this was a much more 
serious charge, but that the act in- 
tended to apply more directly to an 


action amounting to deprivation or 
hindrance by physica] violence or the 
threat of physical violence. There was 
no such threat alleged in the present 
case—the trade union officials had sim- 


ply instructed the lampman as to what 
might conceivably happen if the men 
in question proceeded down the mine. | 

Trade unionists are never at a loss 
to devise ways and means of inducing | 
“Nons” to see the error of their ways | 
and to join up“; chiefly, in the skilled 
trades at all events, by ostracism, by 
‘leaving them severely alogé,” to pick 
up the little peculiarities of the shop 
as best they may, but this is the first 
occasion that some kind of legal rec- 
ognition has been given to the efforts 
of the enthusiasts in their zeal to make 
a ticket shop. ‘ 


ONTARIO GAINS IN 
LUMBER’ DISPUTE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Ganadian News Office 


TORONTO, Ontario— The Province 
of Ontario will likely be over 31,000, 


000 in pocket by reason of a judgment 


delivered in the first action taken 
following the interim report of the 
Riddle-Latchford Commission, which 
investigated the affairs of the Depart- 


ment of Lands and Forests. The judg- 
ment delivered by Mr. Justice Logie in 
the case of the Attorney-General and 
Minister of Lands and Forests versus 
the Shevlin-Clarke Company is very 
wide in its scope. The present On- 
tario Government.challenged an agree- 
ment which had been made between 
the company and the: Hearst Govern- 
ment, which preceded the present 
Drury Cabinet. The Crown contended 
and Mr, Justice Logie. has decided thai 
the agreement made on August 30. 
1919, between the Crown Lands De- 
partment und the Shevlin-Clarke Com- 
pany by which the latter was granted 
a license for the cutting of pine timber 


on two berths in the Quetico reserve, 


was null and void. 

The agreement is declared to have 
been illegal in two respects. First, 
there was no public competition and 
secondly, the license was granted in a 


‘ throughout with beautiful Duchesse satin. 
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89 Regent Street 


Falsehoods, 
Set to Music 


Purchasing an inferior ar- 
ticle to save money is false 
economy: — just as when peo- 
ple work for nothing they are 
giving away something which 
nobody wants. 


Cross Du’ Broche Bags—Two unique 
designs. In all the new shades. 


‘tight card ‘pocket. 


‘ Bill Fold—A two-fold bill case at right. 


on front. 


binding manner for five-years, whereas 


the statute provides that no license 


shall be granted for a longer . 
than 12 months. 

The court finds that st 
should be at the rate of $17.60 per 
1000 feet and not $7 as provided for 
in the agreement. For arrears: in 
stumpage the Crown is allowed the 
sum of $169,991.29. Last year the 
company agreed to accept the rate of 
stumpage fixed by the court. This 


of $17.60 per 1000 feet on all timber 
cut in the future. It js officially. es- 
timated that the-fotal cut will be be- 


tween 108,000,000 and 109,000,000 feet. 


The increase in the rate paid for 
Stumpage representing an increase of 
$10 per 1000 feét over the rate in the 
1919 agreement, the Ontario Treasury 
looks like benafiting to the amount of 
over $1,000,000. 


NOVA SCOTIA BY-ELECTIONS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

HALIFAX, Nova Scotia—There is 
unlikely to be opposition offered to any 
of the Mafitime Province members of 
the new Dominion Government when 
the by-elections consequent upon their 
‘acceptance of office are brought on. 
Three ministers have to seek reelec- 
tion in the Maritime Provinces—the 
Hon. W.S. Fielding, Minister of Finance, 
the Hon. Arthur B. Copp, Secretary of 
State, and the Hon. D. D. McKenzie, So- 
licitor-General and a minister without 
portfolio. There has been no serious 
suggestion that opposition should be 
offered to either r. Fielding or Mr. 
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being the case it will pay at the rate |. 


The mahogany articles, together with 
| are shown on our Second Floor. 


OOK them thor- 
oughly, serve 
them piping hot, and 
make them taste like 
the creations of a 
French chef, by a 
liberal use of the ap- 
petite-teasing 


which: governed the relationships be- 


Mounted on a shell frame, silk cord 
handle. Fitted with an attached purse 


and mirror. 


Bag 714 inches deep 


Cross Pigskin Pass Case—A Pigskin 
pass and card case as shown at 
left. Genuine leather, lined with 
moire silk. Transparent pass pocket and 
When closed meas- 
ures Ar inches. Specially priced. 
until Jan. 30th....... . 81. 75 


Solid pigskin leather; made with a _ 
length bill pocket at back, two card pockets 
When closed measures 27x37 


inches. Unusual value 2 32 


Initials stamped, 50c 


Serving wagons of walnut and mahogany, 
in various styles, from $39.50 


Mahogany and crystal serving trays, 
$7 


lamps, crystalware, wickerware, etc., 


Cross Windsor Bag for me a- 
cious and light weight. English, tan or 
black grained hide leather, checked 
lining; two pockets. Reinforced leather 


corners, brass mountings. Double 
handle. Sizes 18, 20 inches. Unusual 


Wardrobe Trunk — For men and women. 
Black fibre covering and binding. Fancy 
lining throughout. Five drawers, with 
strong locking bar. Top drawer has three 
compartments. Two bottom dfawers 
convertible into a hatbox. Three sizes: 
Three-quarters, Steamer and Full size. 
Unusual value. 


$43.50, $46.50, $49.50 
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since the trouble began has spoken 
ſonly once, and tha 
some comments made by the morning 
„paper, A. B. C.“, which, while it ha 
generally had the reputation for beit 
strongly pro - German and rather anti- 
French now seems disposed to take up 
the side of France in this tariff war. 
The important financial review., Es- 
pana ‘Economica y Financiera;” in a 
consideration of the situation, sees 
faults on both sides while mainly sup- 


. 15 
ial cbrrespondent of The Chris ian porting the Spanish action. 


» Monitor ven it its European 
News Office 


1D, “Spain—Patriotic passions 
. in their way, and 

8 keenly about the conduct 

„ but mow that both sides 
down to the tariff war 

ve instituted between 

— begin to regard rue- 

tl e edifice that they 
‘Shattered and which will be so} 
lt to pale again. Pride has 
th ag its way, but it is perceived 
ere must’ Uations of 


do not agree with the tariff policy of 
the government there are also indus- 
trialists in France who disagree with 
the French tactics, and it mentions. that 


pressing this action against Spain, 
should prevail. 
(the prevalence of a spirit of reason 


be humi the position of the Spanish Govern- 


yer before business is again |. 
I. This must not be taken 

g that Spain is weakening, 
ex for French ad- 
of: tion, and 

glad to hear. that 


* of the Commer- 
at’ Department in the 


been using all of her heavy artillery 
to defend herself from what had been 
called the ruinous invasion. of. foreign 


some 30 years past. 


History of Negotiations 

Although it is not yet available to 
the public, some early copies ot the 
promised governmental Red Book on 
the history of the negotiations between 
the two governments haye been cir- 


culated among the deputies and sena- 
tors. 
between the two governments from 
November 9, when the French gave 
notice to terminate the modus vivendi, 
to the final rupture of the negotiations. 
The last note sent by the French Am: 
bassador in Madrid to the Spanish For- 
eign Minister states that he is obliged 
by the instructions of his government 
to make known, to his great regret, 
the impossibility of postponing the 


government was, however, disposed to 
open fresh negotiations as.soon as the 
Spanish Government showed itself de- 
sirous of entering into them. Finally 
the Ambassador hoped that in the in- 
terests of both countries the rupture 
would be of short duration. 

As companion to the story of the 
Spanish gunboat that sunk the French 
lugger there is just now another to 
the effect that there has been an in- 
cident” on the frontier dividing Span- 
ish Morocco from the French at the 
eastern end of the territory beyond 
Melilla, and the French are said to have 
occupied two positions on Spanish ter- 
ritory. This likewise is nonsense, and 
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— ol Commerce, is 
iy to ve Paris for Madrid for 
‘of discussing the bases of 
‘Sgreement 1 with. the Spanish ex- 
— ‘the best tace on it, it is an- 
8 ne this is not a new en- 
d deavor 2 of intense anxiety, but 
d an mat had been resolved 
upo 1 ¢ the modus vivendi col- 
8 ö d. government and its ex- 
f ee 2 to see Mr. 
Tuy - Madrid, and they trust he 
». lteter tically to pro- 
3 — dd not scorn them ot in 2 

5 e. 5 1 N ; 
me. Oranges Sf 
n i Government has prom- 
t it will, exert itself to the ut- 
ö find new markets speedily for 
sh products as the French 
. tariffs will not now be 
ort. It is sadly apparent, 
owe t Uttle can be done at 
sb 1 20 sot in this direction. Cer- 
negoti 9 have been intensified 
u tern. , who had imposed severe 
res on importations from 
3 in. tr ‘consequence of the exchange 
. | sities, — Some of these 
N reference to the orange 
* e is hit severely by the 
| The German Government 
no- tat that it. will give licenses 
up te Sen “end ot this month for- the 
_ impor of Spanish oranges, such 


nse! only to ‘be : given to those 
porte: . brought in Spanish 
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silent or nearly 40. The governmental |. 
organ, the pes, is most careful, and 


t was in criticizing} ~ 


It points 
out that it there are some in Spain who } 


) of America.” - 


manufacturers of Lyons have threat- 
ened to close their factories if certain 
interests elsewhere, which are strongly 
The paper pleads for 


and understanding, and remarks that 
while it does not diminish. or weaken 


ment in its case with the French, it 
cannot be overlooked that Spain had 


goods, for the mere purpose of satisfy- |: . 
ing certain predominant interests for 


It, embraces the notes exchanged 4 


denunciation of the modus vivendi. His 


Specially for The Christian tian Schnee Manitor. 
It is quite evident that rehgbilita- 
tion of its rallroads is one of the essen-" 
tial things in Mexico it ‘that countty is. 
to get on its feet, economically and 
commercially. These roads ine ‘their 
‘prime were largely run by 

many of whom were stockholders, ‘high 
officials, « conductors | and engineers. 
This was in pre- revolutionary days. 
Then ‘Méxi¢o ‘with, some reason 
‘claimed to- have the scenic routes 
‘There were am 000 


MEXICAN RAILWAYS on 


‘from here extends a line to Tampico. 
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imtested highway and later the line 
march for- The rails rest 
on the historſe roadway in many 
From Laredo the lines ex- 
many small towns to 
Monterey, the leading industrial cen- 
ter of Northern Mexico, This city 
has e Americanized and a side 
line connects it with Matamoros ‘at the 
mouth of the Rio Grande. Going 
south from’ Monterey one reaches the 
| state of ‘Coahuila with Saltillo as its 
capital which is overlooked by an old 
fort; built by General Taylor in 1847. 
San Luis Potosi, an historic town. with 
70,000 inhabitants, is the next stop and 


places. 
tend tbroi 


Sal, ‘going south, we pass Dolores 


contract was given as early as 1837 | 
‘and: o meee” Sante | 


before t was finished in 1872. This 
road on an average. $185,000 a 
mile, because the difficulties in: con- 
struction were so great. 
There is another 
made so because of the steep descent 
from the. central. plateau to the sea. 


* 
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* * 


The railroad grades are heavy and we. 


fairly drop down into Veracruz from 
the capital, a descent of 4100 miles 
being made in 29. miles. The scenery 
is on an imposing scale and the rails 
follow the trails said to be identical 
with those used by Aztec messengers 
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miles of these roads and they were 
kept in fair condition. The havoc re- 
peated warring has made has de- 
pleted rolling stock, and ruined. long 
stretches of track but there is no rea- 
son why these roads should not be 
put in order if banditry can be stopped 
and money can be obtained. 


The three important gateways by 
land are Nuevo Laredo, Eagle Pass and 
El Paso-Ciudad. Juarez. Rail lines 
from all these lead to Mexico City, the 
social, political, and industrial heart 
of the country. Other railroads ex- 
tend to Mexico City from the ports of 
Tampico and Veracruz and when 
Mexico was prosperous, the Southern 
Pacific contemptated extending its 
lines, and the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient planned to cross much of the 
country. The . Tehauntepec railroad 
connects the two coasts. in =~ extreme 
south of Mexico. 


When Diaz assumed the reins: of 
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or during the war. In 

re —— — at the beginning 
mu ss agate 30 tons in each case, 
bat that imported more en 
10 @ year re:the war will 
i = 5 e. thon for 100 tons. 
i > deen comme dimeul- 

Norway, but these have just 
j, and for the future the 
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t arrangements do little to 
3 25 anxiety that is felt, while 
jeter hand: the steps being 
both sides, especially by 
, are intensifying the difficul- 

i situation, France has now 

her maximum duties 
and made trade between |. 
es even mare impos- 
The ponffict has 

| Ssions, and one 
‘effect it has on the 


aloe ors of the: line that 
with Casablance via 
kor, the future their 
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General mandate has 1 it as 
such, but oo story in the first instance 
was lily given a look of likeli- 
jhood from the fact that ea in the 
t Melilla campaign, when the 
anish difficulties were at their worst, 
there was a report that then the 
French had been over the line. This 
was, however, explained to the perfect 
8 n of the Spanish authorities 
3 and no more has been thought of it. 
_, from It is notable that a very popular jour- 
over the | yal, the “Liberal,” has associated itself 
) with. these pretty, stories. punk. 
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. 
governinent: there were, only 3000 miles 
of. railroad, but the encouragement of 
‘American enterprise went a long way 
toward. extending th lines and ber- 
fecting Mexican po Probably 
3120, 000, 000 were expended on Mei- 
can ports, and the rai used an 
equally large sum. Is it any 

that Obregon desires to restore these 
transportation facilities? . ate 


a unde ‘how Mexican’ yail-| 
roads furnish remarkable. scen , 
must remember that 2 
nental profile. ot the coun: 


sea level —occupies a great portion of 
shee land. This must he ascended. and 
descended; and as Mexico City is on 
this plateau, and the central terminal 
for all roads, there is an opportunity 
for astounding contrasts,, ‘anne 


2 ‘railroads * 
hern 


ons- the ‘trip to Tampico. The 
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th?ough the Eagle. Pass gateway, you 


and, ‘branching off from Silao on the 


ested. ‘When Irapuato is reached 


around—you can branch off to the 
Pacific port of Manzanillo or continue 
to Queretaro and the capital. 


Paso, the eity of Chihuahua is the first} 
large town. 
mining towns in the world. Nearly 
300 miles south is Torreon, after which 
the route to Mexico City is practically 
| through the same towns as on the 
J }Bagle Pass line. 
American 
Ithese lines and before the revolutions 
Iftbey conduct a large business with 


enis has of necessity fallen off con- 
| siderably, 


of these lines has a branch running to 
Tampico. 
pico to Mexico City was planned, but 
Igiven up because of war. 
Une covers some of the most beautiful 
|. (of Mexican scenery, and because of 
this is world famous. 
on this trip trom San Luis Potosi, 
6118 feet above sea level, to Tampico, 
with its excellent port and world- 
|famous oil fields. We pass-through 
‘| water-worn ravines and a remarkable 
series of terraces to the coast. 
oe 3 has its range of hills covered 
wi 


often we can see four tracks below, 
while the heights above are green with 
the thickest: of tropical vegetation. 
The green mountains are covered with 
sugar cane, banana, ginger and lemon 
trees, and as we enter the Cafion of 
Tamasopo, and carefully run along a 
narrow shelf: hewn in the side of al- 


down, down, down to the very heart 
| -|of the cafion through a veritable jun- 
Ile of color ‘at ferns 40 feet high, 
: flowering ‘heliotrope, wild sweet peas, 
and 
of fairyland after the cactus of north- 


loge! eee | 


* 


aE Fairlie locomotive ued on heavy grades , 


Hidalgo, the birthplace of Mexican in- 
dependence in the revolt from Spain, 
and named after Mexico’s George 
Washington“ and continue to Que- 
retàro, the city made memorable by 
the execution of Maximilian. It is not 
tar from: nere to Mexico City. a 

If, however, you decide to enter 


will reach Torréon with 20,000 inhabi- 
tants, large guayule factories. and 
cotton mills. Torreon is a divisional 
point: and. a branch line leads to the 
mining tdw of Durango. This is one 
reason .why it has played a part in 
recent. revolutions. Zacatecas is soon 
reached on the main line-—a ‘walled 
town, of medieval aspect and one of 
the greatest mining centers in the 
world. Not far away is Agua Cali- 
entes, a city. noted for its hot springs 


main line, we soon reach Guanajuato, 
an important silver mining camp in 
which Americans are largely inter- 


where strawberries are ripe the year 


Should the crossing be made at El: 
It is one of, the richest 


Sonie of the large 


railroads connect with 


exico in passengers and freight. 


It will be noticed that at least one 
A line directly from Tam- 


The branch 


Come with me 


Dach 


cafions 
and 


trees; “through the 
plunge hundreds of. cascades, 


most perpendicular rocks, we 400k 


les. of moss. It seems a bit 


lern : Mexico. From an engineering 
point’ of view, too, this ride to Tam- 
pico is remarkable; for many kinds of 
safety switches are used, and the 
tire o the engine is closed: from 
s moment of starting. Here is used 
a double-headed engine of English 
make. whith is operated from one cab 
in the middie. The town of Tampico’ 
has now one of the finest ports on the 
Gulf ‘Mexico, with improved me- 
chanical n tor loading and | © 
unload! The .custom house and 
Wharf. plco is on the Panuco 
River e more than $3,000,000, and 
jetties at the mouth of the Panuco 
enable vessels to discharge directly at 
the wharf. It is a common sight, even 
in these ‘times, to sse half a dozen 
vessels. ‘waiting to unload. 
There are two railreads running 
Mexico City to the south and one 
em covers ground which affords 


scenery comparable with that seen on 


foad was built by the English and the 
ties are of steel. It was the a 
1 —— 
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Veracruz for the 
millions have been ‘spent. to make f 


the Sonora railroad which claim 
be the first international railroad. 

port of Topolobampo was chosen ue 
the Mexican terminal of the Kansas 
City, Mexican and Occident road, and 
the Southern ‘Pacific was interested 
in San Blas. The Tehauntepec Rail- 
road has terminals on both Coasts. 
These places may seem remote to 
some people but, they are more than 
names to persons who had stock in 
these roads and they as/-well as the 
intelligent Mexicans are eager. to have 
the railroads of that country put again 
on a solid, . paying basis. 
the oil interests of the United’ States 
but countless large and small inves- 
tors in. mines, 
enterprises in Mexico are desirous 
that Obregon gets his. country. on its 
feet. 
to answer the question. 


SHRINERS T0 ENLARGE MOSQUE 


nn for The christian Science Monitor 


if at 

more than 3 centuries ago, by 
Cortez on his march inland and by 
American forces. Leaving the table- 
land, on which is the capital, the iron 
rails begin to curve around the moun- 
tainsides. You hear rushing torrents 
and looking down you see, thousands 
of feet below, towns and villages that 
seem like green checkerboards. Wild 
honeysuckle, morning glories and 
roses abound.\ Orchids hang from the 
trees-and brilliant. colors ‘are every- 
where. Gradually, coconut: and palm 
trees appear, tangled ferns fringe the 
forests, you buy oranges, pineapples, 
bananas for a song, you see a riyer 
disappear through a gorge to appear 
later, and when you reach Veracruz 
you are spellbound from the’ beauty. 
it is of the utmost importance that 
this road be kept in good condition, 
because of its scenery and the: large 
freight which lands at the ‘harbor of 
interior. Many 


this harbor safe, a quay and wharves 
were built and a~ floating dock to 
repair vessels. Exports go to New 


York, London and European. ports. | 


Progresso, farther south, Paco. st the 


On the westert 
several excellent bee ves ‘ind 1 hetose 
the Mexican troubles railroads had 
started to connect these with Mexico | 
City. Guaymas was the terminus of 
at 


Not only 
railroads and other 


Can he do it? 


7 


It. is too. soon, 


Special to The Christian Science 0 
from its Western News ‘Office 


Indiana — — Murat 


‘ 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


Temple, of the Ancient Arabic Order 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, will. be- 
gin building operations within the next 


few months on an addition to their 
present mosquefthat will cost close to 


$500,000 and will double the capacity 
of the mosque. With the completion of 


the addition the oasis. of Indianapolis 
will have one of the largest and most 
modernly equipped mosques, with pure 
Arabic design and ornamentatjon, in 
North America, with an estimated val- 
uation of about $1,250,000. The mem- 
bership of the temple is n 10,000. 


SALT FOUND N CAPE BRETON 


Special to The Christian Seience Monitor 


from its Canadian News Offlce 


“show - “route,” 


‘l eratic leaders addressed 


Mexicag ) 


SYDNEY, Cape Breton—Discovery ot 


the first rock salt ever tound in Cape 


Breton has been made near Whyco- 

comagh, Victoria County. whers.a thin 
upper vein of a salt bed has been 
pierced at a depth of 120 feet below the 
ground’s surface. A n of 
natural springs rich in salt have Also 
been discovered and a company of 


Cape Breton has been incorporated for 


the purpose of developing the salt 
production industry in the — 


European Tour 


Unprecedented Advance in Liv- 
ing Costs Provoked a Disturb- 
ance in Which Raids Were 
Made on Stores and Cafes 


4 
* special 8 AA The Christian 
Science Monitor 

VIENNA, Austria—Angered and em- 
bittered by the constantly increasing 
prices of foodstuffs in Vienna, 30,000 
metal workers struck and organized 
a gigantic demonstration before the 
Parliament. At first the proceedings 
were quite orderly, but later serious 
riots occurred. Hotels, cafés and 
stores were raided and plundered, and 
innocent persons were attacked in the 
streets. The total damages are esti- 
mated at 1,000,000, 000 crowns. 

In the past few weeks the Austrian 
crown has been falling in value at 
a hitherto unprecedented rate and the 
general cost of living has advanced 
in ‘a corresponding degree. Every 
day prices of meats, or fats, or: flour, 
or vegetables have risen and the pa- 
tience of the Viennese began to be 
exhausted: When finally, owing to the 
bakers’ demand for higher wages, the 

rice of bread was doubled at one 
stroke, the great body of metal work- 
ers in: the manufacturing suburb of 
Florisdorf decided ‘to strike in, protest. 


After holding meetings, they or- 


| ganized a ‘procession and ‘marched to 


the. Parliament. In the days of the 
monarchy, no demonstrations: were al- 
lowed on the Ringstrasse in the -neligh- 
‘borhood of the Parliament. dut such 
regulations have now been 
away. The strikers; reached the; Par- 
liament. without meeting any opposi- | 
tion and a deputation copveyed their 
demands to the government. 
were of a sufficiently radical charac- 
ter and included the confiscation of | 
foreign moneys, the «prohibition of im- 
ports of luxurjes;-the. gradual removal 
of food eubsidies, and the carrying out 
ef the Social Democratic mic ca pro- 


gram. 


Government e 2 


The Finance Minister, Dr. duertler. 
gave a very conciliatory . reply, de- 
claring thet the government would do 
everything in its power, to. stop the 
constant rise in. high prices of: tood- 
stuffs: Heavier taxes would be im- 
| posed . upon property, “especially on 
gains from speculation. The deal-,} 
ings, in foreign exchange would. be 
more strictly controlled, and work- 
ers with. large ilies would receive: 
special considerat on in regard to the 
higher prices which would result from 
the removal of the food subsidles. 

While these deen ee, 
on in the Parliament, the 


were going 
ocial Demo- 


outside and persuaded them to dis- 
perse. Instead, however, of returning 
quietly to their homes, large num- 


city, and began to make disturbances. 
Cafés. in. the: neighborhood of the 
Bourse were first attacked, the Win- 
dows broken and chairs and tables 
demolished. Attempts were al ade 
t break into banks, but these were 
too strongly guarded and the mob suc- 
ceeded only in dannn bank win- 
dows, 

Three of the largest hoteis. on. the 
Ringstrasse were next visited and im- 
mense damage done. The . crowds 
forced their way into the halls and 
even went upstairs and broke into the 
guests’ bedrooms, thrrwing visitors’ 
trunks out of the windows and carry- 
ing off their clothes and other belong- 
ings. Bedding and linen, too, were 


furniture broken up. 

Several stores in t Pein l busi- 
ness streets were plundered, plate 
glass windows broken with stones and 
iron. bars, and the contents thrown 
into the street.. The shoe stores were 
“| particularly unfortunate in this re- 
spect,’ probably. because the rise in 
price of boots and shoes has been 
greater than in most other articles. 
Footwear is of course in greater de- 
mand in bad weather, and at the pres- 
ent prices it is. impossible for the 
poorer classes to’ buy new shoes. 


Labor Not Accountable ‘ 


At last the gendarmerie and police 
succeeded in restoring’ order and the 
rioters dispersed, . leaving, however, 
traces of their work which it will take 
weeks to remove. ‘The glaziers alone 


‘swept |: 


These 


Buildings. 


‘the crow | : 


bers made their way into the inner- for 


stolen, electric lights torn down and 


It is” important to note that dimes 
disorders cannot = charged ; 
organized Labor. Th 15 45 
of uncontrolled 
Communistic, ; wi 0 be e f 1 * 
Democratic Party great ma 

ot working people have no sympats 
and indeed strongly oppose on every 
occasion. 

The riots. were not due to chance 
outbreak of excited popular feeling. 
but were carefully planned by the 
radical elements. This is proved by 
the fact that many ot the rioters came 
with marketing baskets filled with 
large stones, while others were armed 
with long iron bars, axes and ham- 
mers. Remains of these have been 
found among the débris of demolished 
stores and cafés. 

In a dignified proclamation, the gov- 
ernment deplores the disturbances 
wrought by irresponsible sections of 
the people and points out that, in 
view of Austria’s critical ‘situation, it 
is most important that everything 
which might create an unfavorable 
impression abroad should be avoided. 
The financial plans of the government 
would have much more hope of suc- 
cess if the foreign credits awaited 
ever since last February had been 
realized. In that case the catastrophic 
fall of the crown would have been 
averted. 

The government concludes with an 
appeal to Austrian Labor to aid in de- 
fending the Republic, and to prevent 
anything which might injure its 
moral, political and financial credit 
abroad, such as the recent excesses 
of irresponsible elements. These not 
only injure the good name of the 
capital, and the Austrian | o, but 
also endanger the economic, existence 
of the. country. . 


POLITICAL: OUTLOOK ° 
IN SASKATCHEWAN 


special to The Christian ‘Science Monitor 
- “from it s Canadian News Office 


b REGINA. Saskatelle wan — Flushed 
with their victory in the federal elec- 
tion recently when they. sent 15 Tepre- 
sentatives. out ot 16 geats.. to. Otta wa 


with enormous majorities, will the 


ec u Farmers carry their 
political warfare into the provincial 


Assembly? 5 This -queation, which | is. 
agitating the maſority ot the people in 
this Province, will be settled at the — 
annual. convention of the Saskatehe- 
wan Grain Growers - seociation:, = 
Regina, in F a 
Nuch speculation 1 rite: as to ‘the 
outcome of this big Farmers’ gathering 
and ‘its effects on the fortunes t the 
Martin government. the present Lib. 
éral incumbents at the Parliament 
All ‘eyes. are tocussed on 
this convention. e Bit 
Up to the present the, n FH NROTIaER ot 
the Martin government 

5 


* 


ers’. annual meetings Ee Dale bet 

cessful in combating agrarian. 
tor political action: in fhe: ‘pre 
arena, a large } 
the government side yr the 
being themselves members ok 
Grain Growers. Association and 
of, them representing their ‘locals. « 
the e thé convention year by 
year, dut elected to the House as 
Liberals. i 5 
Tuis year, howeyer, all indieations 
point to a more’ determined fight on 
the floor of, the convention between 
the opposing forces, between those 
anxious to commit the association to 
provincial political aetion as a Farm- 
ers’ Party and- those who would sup- 
port a continuance. of. * politica? 
status. qe. 
2 4 
“CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR 

Special to The Christian Science Monttor 
1 from. its Western News Officé ° 

TOPEKA, Kansas—Hendérson Mar- 
tin of Lawrence, Kansas, is a candi- 
date for the Democratic nomination 
for Governor of Kansas on a platform 


of state control of prices and market 
ing facilities for all farm products, 
including live stock. Mr. Martin was 
chairman of the Democratic state cen- 
tral. committee in the first Wilson 
campaign that elected the-first Demo- 
cratic Governor in 35 years. He was 
appointed first to the Public Utilities 
‘Cotimission and later was appointed 
Vice-Governor of the Philippines by 
President Wilson. He retired from 
that post several years ago and has 
devoted his time to his law practice 
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An Appealing Combination 


A shoe that looks well — be- 
cause it fits well —on slim- 
footed men is the Coward 
Combination. 


As the name implies, this shoe 
is a combination of a small 
heel, with a nicely-swung 
roomy fore-part; it. smooths 
out the wrinkles and lends 
an air of confidence to every 
There is in this shoe, too, a 
combination of long wear 
and business-like 2 


that appeals to all men. 
+ gama priced and easily 
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Smal Demand 4 . } 
‘pan 4 Pie 19 a 

Regarded as Largelv ‘barrels, in contrast with | 40,000: 

10 9 . * 8 x - * 1 pa, months ago. 

Wek Factors. A $10,000,000 contract with Poland}: 
on behalf of several Ameri firms 
bas been receſved- by R. E. Taylor of 
|e York, covering motor * ap- 

: ces and ‘machin 2 con- 

ne | trae is entirely on a credit basis, the 

c Government issuing six-year 

cent treasury notes payable in 
rican gold. 

Credit for exportation of $12,000, 000 
worth of cotton was furnished in 1921 
r| by. the New Orleans Edge Rank. The 
total amount of export financing done 
by the bank was $15,000,000, while 88, 
+} 000,000 of acceptances are stilt out- 
standing. : 


8 NEW YORK MARKET 
* 5 i TREND IRREGULAR 


NEW YORK, New York«Uncertain 
ore 8.19 price movements again prevailed in 
+ 1. 7.140 the stock market yesterday. Numer- 

n ous speculative issues denoted further 
14 oe 7 ‘buying by pools, while high-grade, in- 
e 7 dustrials and rails were under pres- 
ot uncertaint ye pre- sure. Reports of a hitch or possible 
S he Gn the abandonment of proposed steel mergers 
“waiting | provoked selling in those issues! On 
* 5 the other hand, however, stocks. and 
ther the bonds of the Columbia Graphophone 
125 de re- Company rose to the highest levels in 
He cu eee, Sig che e, rg 
ers interested in the financial. — 
of the company arranged 
* ment of February 1 interest 
ny $6,000,000 ot on 
eit s cent notes. Ame 
8 Chemical, and 

1 | writer: were strong toward the closé. 
Lave il money ruled at 5 per cent. Sales 

“few | totaled: 542,600 shares. 
N er . ree erde market ‘showed a firmer tend - 
. . Wat the close: ‘American Ice 85%, 
8 General Pléctric 141, off 2; 
92 bite. Tron and Steel 50%, off 1%; 
1 Products 102, up %; American 
Woolen = er o . * 
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strong 
a market. 
) prevail- 

; to es- 


pany reports; ior’ the year 

hi et December 31, 1921, balance’ 
stoi in for. Beery? on the $100,- 
| after 416,976,708 es — es- 
vel , equal to 
paves, * es with 
120,163,517 for the 16 yeas rook ‘ended |, 
December 31, 1919, and $14,094,046 for 
the fiscal year ended Se r 30, 
1918. The report N ‘as toliows: 


* 1920 
r meme 964,036 
Total net... . . .. 20,679,836 4 15 155 


Interest 8,908" 
Balance 570,980 44,590,087 
Estimated: taxe 1 22257 15,781,780 
ne |. Profit 6,975,763 29.008.307 
Dividends „549459454440 8. 
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- foreign 


karre. This is the 


6 is established. with the least possible 
12 entering into the cost of production.“ 


2 very confidently) this: Considerations 


ose real. 
, -| Font a debt. On the other hand, the 
% rise otf price level would materially 


the. community.“ 


. we: should wish our standard of value: 
oot to 


made Ou 


earnings Ne ng gr $43,661,238 b | 
yo Varying Purchasing Power 


18,990 that of the United States. This result 
dan only be achieved by deliberate 


AN DGOLDSTANDARD}- 


Fou our “Cambridge D Dons et 
to British. Association on 
the War Effects on Credit, 
° Cureney and: ‘Exchanges 


By special eee 6f The Christian 
r Monitor from its European 
News Office 


“LONDON, England—In_ regard to 
econémics the University of Cambridge 
has certainly gone ahead of her sister 
at Oxford; and it was therefore not 
surprising that the British Associa~ 
tion, when appointing a sub-commit- 
tee to consider the effects of the war 
on credit, curfency, finance, and the 
exchanges, - should 
chosen four Cambridge dons to con- 
duct the investigation: ‘Their’ report 
recently published (“Monetary Pol- 
icy” by J. H. Clapham, C. W. Guille- 
band, F. Lavington and D. H. Robert- 
son; published by P. S. King & Son, 
Ltd., Orchard House, Westminster, 
28. 6d: ntzt) does not appear to have at- 
tracted much notice in the English 
‘financial press, but it is, nevertheless, 
a ‘little book which neither “theorist 
nor practitioner can afford to miss. 

The flrst 39 pages (or more than 
halt the book) are given to a sum- 
mary of the statistical information on 
‘which. the conclusions ef the com- 
mittee afe based. Part II deals with 
the social effects of a higher or lower 
price level; and Part III discusses 
the. restoration of the gold standard. 
There is therefore a very close affinity 
between the subject of this report and 
the main topics of Professor Cassel's 
now famous memoranda. 


Price Level of Future 
„Having . marshalled 


shown; how. the war, by disturbing the 
general level of prices, transferred | fe 


wealth in an altogether arbitrary way 
from one section of the community to 
another, the committee proceeds to ask 
what. price level in the future would 
be most conducive to the general wel- 
question which: Pro- 
fessor Cassel e (a little cryp- 
tically) by saying that the level at 
which we wish to stabilize prices 
should be chosen so that the necessary 
equilibrium between the price of prod- 
ucts and the cost of their production 


| disturbance | to wages and other prices 
The c¢ommittee’s conclusion is (not 


of fairness show that a rise in prices 
would increase the injury suffered dur- 


ing 1 war by owners of small fixed | 


and would, further, arbi- 
tan modify contracts entered into 
at levels of prices recently current. 
Such a rise would probably have little 
etkect on the net burden of our 


reduce the social burden which re- 
sults. the nécessity of transfer- 
ring annually large sums from one 
group of people to another within 


But it is in connection with the gold 
t the most interesting 
e report are written. 
“There is no universal agreement 


lay perfectly within our own control, 


Ave. Most people, it is true, 
“probably be ready to indorse 
the. common-sense view ‘that the level 
ices should be kept as stable as 
le. But a strong case can be 
t for the rival opinion that in 
times when inventions in technique 
and organizations are persistently in- 


woul 


A 


community, the price level should suf - 
fer a continuous fall, «while in times 
of.dearth or devastation the price 
level should rise.“ 
t Whatever view is taken of the 
proper behavior of the price level; 
ere is no gaod prospect that the 
restoration of a gold standard would 
result in that view being translated 
into action.“ Yet the committee sum 
up in favor of an attempt to restore 
an effective gold standard, at least so. 
far as England is conce Their 
reasons for this recommendation are 
“solid if uninspiring”; first, the diffi- 
culty of finding a good alternative; 
and, secondly, the importance ot main- 
taining 1 in the foreign ex- 


Ak this is to be done, the price level 
must, suffer a fall of some 


in 
ee cent as compared with 


(Here again one is reminded 
of . Professor Cassel’s dictum that the 
eweneral level of prices must be 
chosen“) we cannot count on a 
1 persistent rise in the general level of 
gold which, expressing itself 
"| prattica 


petcaaing power oti weil doer 
power o 2 go ollar, 
| woutd, 3 raise the rate of ex- 


zhave 


on DS 


Bethlehem Steel, duarterty ot 1% % | 
on A and B common, also annual 
on 8% on preferred and 7% preferred, 
payable in quarterly installments of 
2% and 1%% respectively. | , 

Bates Manufacturing, semi-annual 
of $6, payable.February 1 to stock of 
January 24. Six months ago $6 a 
share was declared and a year ago $5. 

Pepperell Manufacturing, quarterly |. 
of $4, payable Februsry to 9 ot 
January 23. a 

Alaska Packer Association, quar- 
terly of $2 and $2 @ share from in- 
surance fund interest. income, both 
payable February 10 to stock of W 
ary 31. ) 

New. York Shipbuilding, 3 of- 
$1, payable March 1 to stock. of 
February 8. 

Southern Pipe Line, quarterly of 
2%, payable March 1 to stock. of Feb- 
ruary 15.. 


LONDON IRON ND 
STEEL EXCHANGE, 


Despite N atuyally Quiet; Condi- 
tions. Indications Are That an 
Expansion i in Trade Is at Hand 


e to The Christian Beben 8 
~ from its European News Office 


LONDON, England—In spite of the 
naturally quiet conditions in the iron 
and ‘steel trade, there are encouraging 
indications that an expansion in busi- 
ness is at hand. Home stocks have 
been greatly reduced of late, and ‘if 
the expected ‘demand for materials 
matures in 1922 the British -manu- 
facturers should -experience a con- 
sidMrable increase in orders. Much 

ii Gepend, however, on buyers aban- 


the facts and; 


| Mewes 
7271 ö 


5 x =“ their policy of: buying only 

Mi quantities to cover their im- 
mte requirements. be 
unlikely that buyers will make 
d purchases until they believe 

it prices have fallen as far as they 
are likely to for the time being; but 
it is increasingly evident that less 
confidence is felt in further price 
reductions and consumers are now 
keeping closely in touch with the 
market in order to take advantage 
ot any movement that may occur. It 
is possible that the turn for which 
the market is waiting may be delayed 
but the orders for stock ‘replenish- 
ments should be forthcoming in 1922, 
which should considerably help the 
trade. 

Inquiry for, the overseas: markets 
has lessened and reports from most 
quarters also indicate that stocks are 
at a low ebb and that fresh buying 
must soon make its appearance. In 
the absence of serious continental 
competition the British works should 
receive the bulk of this business, 
althottgh’ American competition has 
made its appearance in one or two 
directions. Cheap American quota- 
tions for billets in the Midlands 
recently were promptly met by a 
reduction in prices by the British 
manufacturers, which effectually, dis- 
posed of the threatened invasion, . In 
Australia, however, the Americans’ 
are reported to have sold a; few: 
descriptions of steel at figures well 
below the British works rates. 


SIGHT COTTON ESTIMATED 
NEW YORK,, New York—The cotton 
exchange places 169,464 bales of sight 
cotton, compared with 186,924 in the 
previous week and 254,250 in the same 
week last year, and for the season 
7,483,807 bales, against 6,903,913 bales 
in the previous season. 


NEW ORLEANS, titel ee, red 
ings of American cotton by spinners 
‘for the past week are placed at 251,000 
bales, compared with 252,000 in the 
previous week and 247,000 the same 
week last year. 


COTTON MARKET 
NEW . YORK, New York—Cotton h 
futures closed easy yesterday, March 
16.45, May 16.20, July .15.86, October 
15.25, December 15.15. Spot cotton 
quiet; oat wk wd 16.75. 


‘CHICAGO MARKETS 


CHICAGO, Ilinois—Wheat | prices 
turned upward slightly yesterday on a 
sharp advance at Buenos Aires. May 
wheat closed at 1.15% and July at 
1.02%. Changes in corn were frac- 
tional, May delivery closing at 53% 
and July at 55%. May rye 86%b, July 
rye 78½ b, May barley 585%, January 
pork 17.20, May park 16.90, January 
lard 17.20, February iard 9.60, March 
lard ‘9.75b, May lard 9.97, July lard 
9.60, January ribs 8.87, May ribs 9.07, 


AUSTRALIAN TRADE 
WITH NEW ZEALAND 


Gratification u at Prefer- 
ential Compact Between Do- 
minions, and They Are Ex- 

pected to Be Drawn Closer 


Special to The Christian Sclence Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office. 
} .MELBOURNE, Victoria — Gratifica- 
tion is. expressed at the preferential 
tariſf compact between Australia and 
New Zealand, which will not only end 
a sense of resentment on New Zea- 
land’s part, but will tend to draw the 
two dominions closer. | 
When New. Zealand recently put 
Australia into the general section un- 
der its new tariff, thus treating it as a 


‘lforeign eountry, it was recognized in 
Australia that the Dominion did not 


consider that the Commonwealth had 
extended ‘reciprocity in its own tariff. 
In fact, the comment was made in 
Wellington that the Australian tariff 
really treated New Zealand as if it 
were an “Asiatic country. This state- 
ment was brought under the notice of 
the Australian Minister for Customs, 
Mr. Massy Greene, who explained in 
the House of Representatives that 
apparently the new Australian tariff 
was not understood in New Zealand. 
It had provided, he said, for the first 
time, the means whereby preferential 
treatment might be given to New Zea- 
land, provided that Dominion ac- 
corded Australia the same treatment. 

This announcement by the Minister 
was followed rapidly be suctessful 
negotiations between the two govern: 
ments; and it was agreed that the 
preferential rates which both countries 
extended to Britain should be also 
operative toward the products of each 
dominion. This decision has been 
well received. Although both coun- 
tries are primary producers and there- 
fore rivals in the world’s markets, 
Australia has made more rapid strides |, 
as a manufacturing country, and the 
new arrangement will give her a sub- 
stantial preference over foreign com- 
petitors in the New Zealand markets. 


Mutual. Interests 


The federal parliament has passed a 
special bill to enable the Common- 
wealth to grant preference, and sim- 
ilar. action will probably be taken im- 
‘mediately in New Zealand. Preference 


simultaneously by announcement. The 
statement by Mr. Massey, Prime Min- 
‘ister for New Zealand, that the result 
of the negotiations will place the 
two countries on a better footing 
toward each other than they have ever 
been before” is an excellent indication 
of New Zealand feeling. The two 
countries are bound together by mu- 
tual interests and beg the necessity for 
cooperating for self-protettion against 

outside aggression, but the four or five 
days of sea travel between the domin- 
ions has prevented the full. develop- 

ment of that mutual understanding 
aud helpfulness: which might have 
been expected. The hope has been 


land's leader, Mr. Massey, will visit 
the Commonwealth; 
the water he will receive the same 
hearty welcome which gratified his 


ies predecessor, Richard Seddon. 


Austialtageyarit has been so framed 
that it can be regarded by all the 
minions as an intimation of 
the cours “which Australia is pre- 
pared to follow if they desire prefer- 
ential treatment and are prepared to 
reciprocate. 
gotlatlons are now in progress with 
South Africa for a more stable ar- 
rangement than the 25 per cent re- 
duction on certain lines granted under 
the 1902 tariff. Recently the dispute 
about a ‘shipment of inferior Aus- 
tralian’. flour caused discontent in 
South ‘Atrica and this friction may 
have been responsible for the recent 
application of an anti-dumping duty 
on.-certain Australian flour. A com- 
prehensive | plan. of preferential duties 
between the two countries should go 
far to clear up misunderstanding. 


‘South African Relations 


It is: interesting to note that New 
Zealand is also considering a change 
ot tarif relations with South Africa. 
The present reciprocal treaty with that 
country has been severely criticized 
by the New Zealand Tariff Commis- 
sion, which has emphasized the fact 
that in 1920 New Zealand remitted 
£18,491: in duties on South African 
goods, yet the duty remitted by South 
Africa on New Zealand goods the same 


July Fibs 9.17b. 


year was only £64. The commission 
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\Britain’s opportunity for assisting the 


will then be brought into operation 


expressed. in Australia that New Zea 


if he does cross 


Masgy Greene states that the 


It is probable that ne- 


elon points out that in some instances 
the rates granted to-South Africa have 
been bélow 


sirable. With Canada, New Zealand 


and is not likely to alter this, al- 
though a member of the New Zealand 
House of Representatives suggested 
to the Prime Minister that the success 


7 
attending New Zealand's hint to the 


Commonwealth might make it advis- 
able to transfer Canada also to the 
general class. 

A feature of the tariffs of both do- 
minions has been substantial prefer- 
ence to British products. There has 
been no attempt to require reciprocal 
treatment from the imperial govern- 
ment, but recently in Australia there 
has been a tendency to emphasize 


primary producers of the greater Brit- 
ains when accepting navy and army 
and other large tenders. The recent 
proposal that Britain should join with 
Australia in a freight subsidy on Aus- 
tralian meat, thus helping to place the 
Dominion product on a more even foot- 
ing with the Argentine, is another in- 
dication that the time is coming when 


Britain will be expected to recognize, 


in a practical way the tariff prefer- 
ence so freely extended to her by other 
members of the British Common- 
wealth. 


KAFFIRS STRONGER 
IN LONDON MARKET 


even those accorded} 
Britain, which is not considered de. 


has already her customs arrangement 


REPORT ON TEXAS | 


-COTTON MARKETS . 


Signs Indicate Extensive Planting 
for Coming Season in Face of 
Advice to Cut Down on Acre- 
age and to Diversify Crops 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

GALVESTON, Texas — Cotton in 
Texas markets recently has been 
somewhat weaker, although there has 
been a firm undertone and the gen- 
eral opinion among traders is that the 
period of weakness will be temporary 
and that soon there will be a turn for 
the better. 

Picking of the present crop fs about 
finished, there remaining but little 
staple in the fields of northwest Texas 
where an unusually good crop was 
made. Late cotton that is being 
gathered in that section, however, is 
mostly bolly“ cotton, but it is of far 
better grade than such cotton hereto- 
fore gathered, and is bringing almost 
as good a price as the picked cotton. 


Preparing for New Crop 
Preparations for the new crop in 
Texas is under way, and it now ap- 
pears that there will be a large in- 
crease in the acreage, as compared 


„LONDON, England—More optimistic 
advices from Johannesburg as to the 
Labor situation on the Rand helped 
Kaffir issues on the stock exchange 
yesterday. Some lines that bad been 


sold following the beginning of the 
strike of the miners were brought 
back on hopes that the men would 
soon return to work. Some oil shares 
also gained ground. Royal Dutch was 
34%. Shell Transport Trading 4% 
and Mexican Eagle 3 13-16. 

Depression in the crude article 
caused freer offerings of rubber stocks 
which were heavy. There was moder- 
‘ate buying of industrials. Hudson’s 
Bay was 513-16. Home rails were 
steady but lacked leadership. Dollar 
descriptions were quiet and feature- 
less. Argentine rails were regarded 
with favor and scored fresh gains. 
The gilt-edged list rallied after having 
réceded. French loans too were 
steadier. on an improved feeling at 
Paris. 

Consols for money 52, Grand Trunk 
114%, De Beers 10%, Rand Mines 2, bar 
silver 34%d. per ounce. Money 3% 
per cent. Discount rates—short bills 
311-16 per cent; three months’ bills 
39-16 per cent. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
PLANNING EXPANSION 


NEW YORK, New York—The Beth- 
lehem Steel Corpgration has decided 
to appropriate $26,000,000 for the con- 
‘struction : of additional works, even 
though the corporation’s plants are 
rn inning’: at. only one-third of normal, 
according to an announcement by 
charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 
board of directors. — 

Net earnings, after charges and 
federal taxes and a special deduction 
for bond premiums, etc., for future 
years, of $8,028,803 are reported by the 
company for the year ended December 
31, 1921. This is equivalent, after 
preferred dividends, to $7.66 a share 
on. $59,862,000 combined A and B 
common stocks, compared with a net 
income: of $14,458,835, or $18.40 a 
share on common in the previous year. 


WAR FINANCE ADVANCES 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The United States Finance Corpora- 
tion announces that from January 23 
to January 25 inclusive it approved 


158 advances aggregating 35,350,000 


for agricultural and live-stock pur- 
poses, 


KGG PRICES DROP 


NEW ‘YORK, New York—The fresh 
egg market broke heavily Friday, the 
drop ranging from 10 to 12 cents per 
dozen.. Wholesalers explained that 
heavy express shipments from the 


clines. 


with last year. Numerous organiza- 
tions and agencies are at work in an 
effort-to induce the Texas farmers to 
diversify in their crops and to plant 
less cotton. .The Texas Bankers As- 
sociation is conducting a campaign 
through which it is hoped to bring 
about more diversified farming. The 
Texas Farm Bureau Federation and 
the Texas Industrial Congress are also 
engaged along similar lines. Speak- 
ers are touring the State and organiz- 
ing farmers’ institutes in all eotton- 
growing sections by means of which 
the importance of reduced cotton acre- 
age is to be brought home to the in- 
dividual farmer. 

The year just closed has been a 
memorable one for cotton, memorable 
because of the violent price fluctua- 
tions. The year opened with a pan- 
icky decline in prices, followed shortly 
after by a booming market that put 
prices to new high levels. This boom- 
ing market was induced to a large ex- 
tent by the early prospects of a crop 
failure. But the crop failure turned 
out to be not so great as early indica- 
tions led the traders to believe would 
result, ‘and there followed another 
period of strong bearish sentiment and 
the prices showed more violent de- 
Then there came a period of 
partial recovery, but the market con- 
|tinues up to this time somewhat weak. 


Price Fluctuations i 

These violent price fluctuations have 
not been without their effect on the 
cotton grower. Those who were for- 
tunate and sold their cotton at the 


high prices have had a taste of pros- 
perity in cotton growing that bids fair 
to bring far different results to these 
farmers. The growers who, having 
realized such large profits in cotton, 
are now planning to plant every acre 
they can prepare to cotton, will surely 
find next year’s market over-supplied 
with the staple they will want to sell, 
and the price may be below the cost 
of production. 

The tow prices prevailing for corn 
and other grains will also tend to 
increase the cotton acreage. Many 
Texas farmers have grown large crops 
of corn and other grains which they 
are unable to sell at prices that will 
bring a fair profit. . These farmers 
naturally turn to some other crop, 
and the high prices prevailing for 
cotton blind them to the possibilities 
of a glutted cotton market, and it 
seems assured that these farmers will 
greatly increase their cotton acreage. 

Texas farmers also seem not to have 
taken cognizance of the fact that all 
of Europe, which has always been the 
heaviest purchaser of American cot- 
ton, is now forced to adopt policies of 
the most rigid economy, and that the 
demand for cotton from European 
countries will be far below the aver- 
age. This means that there will be a 
larger surplus of cotton in this coun- 


producing centers, made at pre-cold 
weather prices, caused the decline. 


try and that prices will be correspond- 
ingly lower. 
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nit u squash racquet doubies |, 
as a result of the semi- 
e Friday at thé Racquet 


3 — & d. Mortimer of 
Yor) fee York, the it 


‘presen 
‘i their 2 8. 
and G. 


vp straight 
be play 
3 the ‘two New 


nis was ‘the best of the tourna- 
It was rather drawn 


at noon | 


tr, W. Suaebers 
Club, 


N the 
Columbia University Club, will meet 


is also. „ in this quarter. 
second quarter Harold Kellock, |. 


William Rand Jr., Harvard Club, m 
his first’ match, and the winner 
should have little trouble in reaching 


the higher rounds. Others include 


Leo Beekman of Princeton Club, 


The third quarter contains three 


members of the Harvard Club team, 


W. M. Carson Jr., C. F. Fuller, and R. 
C. Rand, with R. H. Monks, Princeton 


Club, and the veteran Basil van Ger- 


big, ‘Squash Club, to dispute the way 
to the semi-finals. The final quarter 
ineoludes three more, Hyde, G. E. 
Abbot, and Grover O'Neill of the Har- 
vard Club team, together with Kings- 
ley Kunhardt and Kenneth O’Brien, 
leading members of the Columbia 
University and Yale Club teams. 


Me RT ED 18 
NEW CHAMPION 


. | Wins Skating ‘Title of United 
States, Beating International 


Champion Among Others 


Whirter of Chicago, Illinois, is the 
new national speed-skating champion 
of the United States and Orlie Green 


bald of Saranac Lake, New York, is the 


to thelr est but never- 
7 n and: ‘Heckscher 
7 W and fought 
. Unghuysen 
ay: a 70 dle exhi- 
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Placid, third. Time 2m. 7968. 


junior champion. These two skaters 
won their championships: here this 
week from one of the strongest fields 
that has ever competed in such a tour- 
nament. In addition tor getting the 
championship title and a gold medal, 
McWhirter was awarded the silver 
cup presented by the American Legion 
0 the national champion. . 

Six races made up the championship 

‘program for the senior title, and Mc- 
Whirter won three of them and, fin- 
ished third in two others, giving. him 
110 points.in. the championship race. 
Charles Jewtraw of Lake Placid, New 
| York, finished second with 80 points. 
Jewtraw won two events, and finished 
third in two events. Richard Donovan 
ot St. Paul, Minnesota, was third with 
50 points, while Fred Buendger of 
Chicago, Illinois, was fourth with 40 
points. Joseph Moore, New York, the 
international champion, and William 
Murphy, New York, Charles Gorman, 
St. John, New Brunswick, and Ed- 
ward Gloster, Toronto, Ontario, all 
tied for fifth place with 20 points. The 
summary of the six events follows: 
/ 220-yard Dash—-Won by Charles. Jew- 
traw, Lake Placid; Charles Gorman, St. 
John, N. B., second: Roy McWhirter, Chi- 
cg O, third. Time—20s. 


440-yard Dash— Won by Charles Jew- 
traw, Lake Placid; William Murphy, New 


Vork, second: Roy MoWhirter, ‘Chicago, 


third. Time—39s. 

Half-Mile Race Won by Roy McWhirter, 
Chicago; Fred Buendgen, Chicago, second: 
Charles Jewtraw, Lake Placid, third. Time 
-im. 25%s. 

Three-Quarter Mile—Won by Roy Me- 
Whirter, Chicago; Fred. Buendgen,- Chi- 

second; Charles Jewtraw, Lake 


One-Mile Race—Won by Roy McWhirter, | 
Chicago ; Richard Donovan, St. Paul, sec- 
‘Toronto, ‘third: 


rd Dono; 
ork; ‘sec- 
third. 


Three-Mile Ra Won by R 
van, St. Paul; Joe Moore, New 
8 Edward Gloster, Toronto, 


'| Time—Om. 1%. 
DARING CLUB SCORES 
ANOTHER WIN. | TO 0 


Special to. The Christian gitence Monitor 
from its European News Office 


BRUSSELS, Belgium — The ‘Real 
Daring Club de Bruselles, the holder 


e- ot the Belgian. Association football 
championship, scored a narrow win 


in the first division of the league on 
January 1. defeating the Standart 
Athletic Club by 1 goal to 0, but the 
Union de St. Gall was not so success- 
ful and had to rest content with a 
draw of 2 to 2 against Anderlecht. 
The Racing Club de Bruxelles and the 


„Football Club de Bruges: both gained 


victories: by 3 goals to 1, the former 
at the expense of the Racing Club de 
toise. More evenly contested was the 
Malines and the Cercle Sportif de 
Bruges. Three goals ensued from this 
game, two of them being obtained by 
the Racing Club. The only other first 
division match gave Beerschot an 
opportunity to prove its ability by 
‘defeating the Football Club de Ma- 
lines: The final score was 3 to 0. 

The following were the. résults in 
the “promotion” ‘section vn January 1: 
R Chub de e Football ; 


AURA LEE MAINTAINS LEAD 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office .. 


- ‘TORONTO, ontario — The Aura Lee 


‘| Club, maintained a. clear lead in the 
. senior Ontario Hockey “Association 


| 


race by defeating the Argonauts, 11 
to 4, mu rather uninteresting exhibi- 
tion of the winter pastimé on hurs- 


day. The winners were decidedly the 


i better team and only at times did they: 


show their best. They started the 


2 848 a’ businesslike manner and 
F. Tun in fiye goals in the first 10 min- 


‘but: thereafter were content to 

I iting», easy. At times they dis- 
prettiest combination that 

ak oe this city this 

me of five wins 


4 55 The Argo- 
the boten ‘of the 


Columbia: r * d 


and L. I. Grinnell, also of Harvard os 


'PLATTSBURG, New York—Roy Me- 


Gand and the latter against La Gan- 
match between the Racing Club de 


wives them a good / U 


Of TOURNAMENTS| 


United 8 ies Tennis. A 
sociation Has a Special Com- 
mittee Considering the Best 


1 


NEW YORK, New. token report 
whith: is expected to be bead with 
much interest at the comfiig annual 
meeting of the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association in this city Febru- 
ary 4, 
the special committee. appointed by 
J. S. Myrick, president of the associa- 
tion, for the purpese of bringing about 
better management of tennis tourna-. 
ments throughout the United States. 

Haddon Ivins of Hoboken, New Jer- 
sey, chairman, S. W. Merrihew, New 
York, G. S. „Garland, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and R. C. Black, New. 
York, compose this committee, .and 
they have been putting considerable 
thought and time into the gubject 
which is a much more important one 
than the average follower of lawn ten- 
nis is apt to think. N * 

In connection with his 14 as 
secretary of the National Association, 
Mr. Garland has noted the big in- 
crease in tournament play. This 
growth, especially in schools and col- 
leges and on municipal links is bring- 
ing into the game many. young players 
whose ideas of the sport have not 


| 


. 


7 


yet been formed and will be affected. 


largely by the conditions under which 
they compete. In order that their 
ideas may be of the best, it is im- 
portant that conditions should be of 
the very best and it is for thé’ purpose 
of finding out just what will be the 
best conditions and making . recom- 


mendations for putting them into ef- 


fect that the committee is at work. 
Something of the same idea was 
embodied in the work done by the 
Metropolitan Lawn Tennis Association 
last season, when it, put forth what 
were at- first, regarded aß very strin- 


gent regulations ‘for the conduct of 


tournaments. The results «were 80 
gratifying,. however. that: "bet re the 
season was finished. players and club 
officials alike were enthusiastic in 
praise of the new order. 

Among the matters to receive atten- 
tion is the preparation of a uniform 
tournament circular, this. being in- 
tended. to show all the: information 


contain. Particular notice will be 
given the method of, making zentries 
and paying fees. The committee also 
will investigate the method now used 
by the National Association to collect 
the summaries of sanctioned tour- 
naments and is expected to: rages 
changes. 


METAL. FRANED 
TENNIS RACQUET 


of the Unitec States Are 
Trying Out the New ‘Model 


NEW YORK, New. Vork töunis 


| racquet having a metal tranie’ is be- 
ing tested by several, "of the first 10 


ranking: players of the United States 


quantities in case it proves adaptable 
to the modern court game. The rac- 
quet is the invention of W. A. Larned, 
seven times national champion and one 
of the closest students of the game. 

Larned conceived the idea of substi- 
tuting a metal frame for the usual 
wooden- rim racquet some months ago 
and has been experin enting with sev- 
eral models since. In its latest form 
the racquet consists of a. steel frame 
pierced for. the gut stringing in the 
same manner as that used in the or- 
dinary racquet. Where the frame joins 
at the neck of the racquet. ‘the. metal 
is brazed together and thé prongs.con- 
tinued and countersunk into the regu- 
lation wooden handle. 

It is claimed that the 12 K instru- 
ment of play overcomes the alsadvan- 
tage of warping arid losing shi when 
restrung,. gives greater sibility of 
stroke and additional force to the ré- 
turns. Players who have used the 
metal-framed racquet have ‘tound sev-. 
eral points of novelty in the latest in- 
vention and the real test 
ment play is awaited. with 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
“SQUASH: RACQUETS 


e 


0 
1 | Specially for The Christian Solenc Monitor, 7 


BOSTON, Massachusetts Al of the 
preliminary round matches and 
round encounters have been “pla 
the Massachusetts squash : 
championship tournament-. 

In the preliminaries W. B 
Harvard, defeated E. S. Munro; 
Club; A. L. Smith, Harvard, defeated 
S. W..Gifford, Boston A hleti¢ -Associa- 
tion; H. N. Marshall. Newton Center 
Squash Tennis Club, defeated H. R. 
Hardwick, Harvard Club, bx. default; 
D. Mek. Key, Harvard, deféated H. D. 
Minot, Newton = ene Tennis 
Club. . f 

In the first-round. “matchée’ 8. D. | 
Hayward, Harvard Oiub, defeated. L. 
te Tennis and Racquet; P. E. 
Calli rd Club, ‘defeated O. P. 
Russe 1. Harvard Club; 7. 2. Watson 


Ir, Harvard Club, detested F. 8. 
M. P. Wendell. 


Boggs, Harvard Club; 


Wer of Conducting Its Events 7 


is one Which is to come from |. 


which such an annotincement’ should 


Several of: ‘Be: Ranking: Players 


with the idea of manufacture in- large. 


velopment of new men 


15 tourna- 


i first- | 
ed 1 W. J. 


Beat Club, defeated E. F. Kings-. 
Felton, Harvard} 


3 —— Club? . we aeestit| 
Boston Athletic “Association, defeated} 
K. L. Lindsey, Tennis and Racquet; A.“ 
H. Marlow, Union Boat Club; defeated |: 
. . ‘Bowditch, 2 8 “Attiletic her 
| siciation. cane.’ 


| SEVERAL VETERANS 


Coach F aah Hill Calls for 
More Candidates as 
Northwestern University Track 
ck Is — 8 


e to The Christian 98 Monitor . 
: from. its Western News Office’. 


EVANSTON, Ilinols—Northwestern 


University track team has started 


training for coming dual meets in 
the Intergollegiate Conference Ath- 
letic Association. Several valuable 
men from last year's squad will not 
be available this year. The squad 18 
still rather small and Coach Frank 
Hill has called for more candidates. 
No captain has yet. been elected for 
the 1922 team, owing to an uncertainty 
as to what men were to be in com- 
petition. 

Coach Hill is well satisfied : with 
the .records of the men now train- 
ing, The weight events present a big 
problem, since R. O. Dahl 23 is the 
only, man of any abllity- G. E. 
‘Magnuson 23, member of last ‘year’s 
team, is valuable in field events; but 
will have to stay out af tema cxcetd ft 
for the present., 

H. C. Grausnick 22 std Donald 
Harker 24 are seasoned sprinters and 
are expected to run the 50-yard dash 
in close to 5 2-58. this year. H. . 
Slayman 24, will also. enter t 
dashes, though his time does net 
that of the other two men. 

H. K. Young: 22, M., E. Mauer 2 
and G. G. Richards 23, will run the 
440-yard event. Young, candidate, for 
the captaincy, has made the distance 
in 52g: and is continuing his speed. 
Richards is inexperienced. 

R. S. Telford 23, D. L. Crays 22, 
and W. E. Davis 22, are training for 
tthe 880-yard run. Telford: showed} 
ability in this event: last year and is 
improving his time. His record last | 
year was 2m, 36. 

8. S. Crippen 23 and 0. D. Smith 22, 
promise to do well in the mile. Crip- 
pen, with four years experience in 
the event, can finish in less than 4m: 
40s. In the two-mile run N. G. Miller 
23, M. C. Bovee 22, H. W. McPherson 
24 and C H. Burke 24, can run the 
distance in 10m. consistentiy. Miller 
did well last year, his first year in the 
sport, and ai the best 9 the four 
men. 

More men are needed tor the hurdles. 
Frank Loveland 23, is the only man 
available at present. Coach 
pects: him to develop well With con- 
siderably more practice. His height 
and form in the high hurdles are 
good; ‘but he heeds to develop more 
speed. 

H. W. Ferrin 23 has made ött. 11in. 
in the high jump. He is, the only 
dependable man for: this event, how- 


— 


Wer. 

rhe pole Woll will not: need serious 
attentſon from Coach Hul with G. 8. 
Faust 23 and Pavis already vaulting 
over 11 feet. Good ‘vaulters have been 
scarce at Northwestern antil-this year. 

Track has-been somewhat neglected 
at Northwestern both by students and 
coaches. Last year the co, n was 
torced to, divide his time between 
track and basketball, slowing up the 
‘work in track and retarding the: de- 
“until late in 
the season. Coach Hill is now de- 
voting his entire time to the ‘sport. 
The cross-country team provided him 
with a means of estimating his ma- 
terial for track. 

- The Intercollegiate Conference Ath- 
letic Association indoor meet will be 
held at Northwestern this year. 
Northwestern has not made a_ good 
showing in this meet for some years. 
Coach , Hill hopes to have a strong 
squad ready. The schedule: 
; February 
Evanston ; 11—Unlversity ot Minnesota at 

Ronee: “Un versity .of Chicago. at 

‘March 4 Unlversity oF Illinois Relay 
Carnival at Champaign ; 0—Purdue Uni- 
versity at Evanston; 17- bg -inbsrestinntste 
Conference Athletic Association meet at 
Evanston, 

April. 22-—-Drake University relays at Des 
Moines. 

‘May 6—University. of Iowa at Iowa City ;’ 
'18—University of Minnesota at Minne- 


| apolis; 20—Purdue University at La Fay- 


ette ;. 25—Univeraity of Chitago at Evans- 
ton. 
June 2 and 1Intercollegiate Conterdaes’ 
Athletic Association: meet at es City. 


BINGHAM NAMES RELAY N 
Speciai to The Christian Seienoe Monitor 
CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts Coach 
Bingham, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. named the following members 
‘of the varsity two-mile relay team to 
race Tale University. in the Boston 
Athletic Association games of Satur- 
day, February 4: J. W. Burke 23, J. 
A. McCarthy. 22; J. E. Mer?ill 24, W. 
C. Bennett 23, John 5 Ca 23, and 
Eaton. 


CUCINA. SIGNS seach. 
‘CINCINNATL Ohio—G. W. McLaren, 
graduate of the University: of Pitts- 
{burgh and fullback in 1916-17-18, will 
be the football and track coach at the 
University of Cincinnati. Acceptance 
e wnee Ele. Ue heath: 
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CHICAGO EXPECTS cif 


- TORETAIN TITLE 


Coach J H: White Has 8 
able Swimmer in Capt. E. . 
Blinks Around Whom to 
Build 9 2 Coes: Team 


Special to The Christian Selene Monjtor 
from its Western: News Office 


CHICAGO; Allinois—Members. of the 
University ot Chicago swimming 
team and Coach J. H. Wulte, expect 
to retain the Intercollegiate Conter- 
ence Athletic. Association: cchampion- 


j ship. won last year in Patten. pool. 


The star point winner. of the meet of 
last year, Capt. E. T. Blinks. 23, Who 
won three. firsts and one second,, is 


in fine form. The losses by gradua- 
tlon have been made up by the new 
swimmers. In addition, the Marion 
has the advantage qf the champion- 
ship meet being in the Chicago pool. 

Captain Blinks set two new Con- 
ference records, and tied one, Ain the. 
1921 championship swim. He took the 

40-yard swim in 19. 3-5s:, equaling. 
the mark held by E. D. Reis of Chi- 
cago; set a new record of 56 3+5s. 
for the 100- yard swim, lowering: the 
old mark of 58 2-58. and then set a 
record of 2m. 15 2-58. in the 220 
vard swim, In the last race, the 440. 
‘yard swim, he took d second. place. 

Blinks’ performance has: no” equal 
J Conference history. : 

T. Byler 23, who won a whee on 
the United States Olympic tédm, Is a 
member of the: Chicago squad. Byler 
is a fancy diver, and is expected by, 
| Coach White to win the Conference. 
| Byler is one of the best divers the 
Maroon team has: had in many 
seasons, and already is in fine form 
for the. sedgon. . This: is. Byler's first 
season of competition with Chitazo. : 

Another of the Chicago assets is: a 
relay team that Coach White believes 
will come very close to the record of 
Im. 20 1-58., set by Hlinoſs last season. 
Captain Blinks will swim his turn in 
less than .20s., and two men, W. 
Gleason 2² pet juis River 22 are 
counted on for 208. “spurts.” 
fourth member of the team, Philip 
VanDeventer, will swim under. 218. 

Clemens Hedeen ’23-is. one of the | 
“finds” of the season. He was induced |. 
to come out for the team in December, 
and to try for the plunge. In,the=first 
week he could not make more than 
25 feet, but in his second week he im 
proved so much that he made the 60 
‘feet in 508. By the first“ Week ot 
January he had cut his time to 31s., 
and Coach White thinks that he will 
be down under 265. before the Don- 
ference. 

That ‘comprises’ ‘the: best! of the 
Chieago swimmers, and the list of 
men who are expected to count in the 
big meet. The strength in the 
breast stroke and back stroke is very 
poor: there are few men out, and none 
of them have much chance of mlacing. 
In the back stroke, John Ivy 22. and 
Arthur. White 22 are swimming close 
to two minutes; but that time will 
not place in the Conference. It will, 
however, place in dual meets“, ‘Capt. 
Harold Yegge,- who swam second ‘in 
the breast stroke last season, has 
graduated, and no one is out for the 
event this year. Some men Will be 
entered in dual meets in an attempt 
to win points. 

The water- basketball ‘alii has very 
high hopes ot winning the ehampion- 
ship. Illinois was the only: team to 


— 
vale * 
‘ 


this season the IIlini comte to the 
Chicago pool, so that Chicago has an 
advantage. The material is the best 
in several years, and Coach White 
has spent much time in drilling the 
team. Capt. C. E. Merriam 23 plays 
guard in either end of the pool; R. 
F. Flint 22 plays forward or guard 
in the shallow end; Livingston“ Hall 
23 plays guard and forward in the 
deep. end; Te B. Mitkin 23 plays in 


, the center; Charles Beckwith: 2218 a 
; university ot Chicago’ at 


forward, and Michael Oresnedaum 
plays in the shallow end. 

“I believe that we can une ‘the 
Conference championship; and proba- 
bly all ot our dual meets, this season,“ 
said Coach White. “Blinks. is. making 
better time than last ‘Season, but if 
he can do as well this year as he did 
last in the matter of points, T all 
be well satisfied. The class of com- 
petition. in the Confefence in his 
events is. very greatly i proved, and 
be will be pushed. He is the only 
man 1 count on in the dashes in the 


championship; one man of the relay 


team, River, perhaps, may slſp in at 
fourth in the 40-yard swim. , 

“I count on the relay team to do 
well, and hope that Byler will win 
the divſhg. Hedeen is a'go à fairly 
certain point winner. There fs" ho 
hope in the other events, in the cham- 
pionship meet; but we ‘will : take 
points in the breast-stroke ‘and back- 
stroke in dual meets. . 

“The water- basketball teath is: Very 
promising, and I believe that it’ will 


‘| win.” Following is the 1922 8 


January 11— Alumni at Chicago: 
Chicago .Athletic Association at Chidego: : 
25—-Chicago Athletic Associat at. the 
Chicago Athletic Association; 28— M- 
-waukee Athletic Association at Milwaukee. 
February %3—Milwaukee Athletic Club 
at Chicago (ten e); 10—Purdue Uni- 
versity at Chicago; 15—Northweatern 
Unfversity at Evanston: a¢-—-Univecsity. of 
Wisconsin at Madigen. 
‘March (University of Iowa at 


back again this ‘year, and swimming 


land Goldsmith have been desirous for 


| work. Both gave their services ‘with- 


The 


defeat the Maroon team last year, and 


1; /}cupy too much of the stage. 
ound in effecting its fair application. 


„ o fai] in their studies through no 
aul of their own and in such cases 


Hockey Anpoclation fixtare here-W 94 
nesday night, the game belng stopped 
with the score 2-all after 30 minutes’ 
‘overtime, The champions had much 
the better ‘of the play during the 90 
minutes but time after time when they. 
penetrated the local defense, Stewart 
outguessed the attackers and spoiled 
their efforts. ‘While the visitors were 
close in on Stewart many times the 
locals could not penetrate the students’ 
defense and the shots that Langtry 
handled were from. a distance out. 
The university team scored first but 
the tally was evened 10 seconds later 
and it was not until the third period 
-that the other two goals were scored, 
both coming in quick order. No score 
was made in the overtime. 


NEW COACH ae 
PENNSYLVANIA 


C. A. Winters ers: Takes Charge of 
Hockey and Lacrosse. Suc- 
ceeding Orton and Goldsmith 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 

C. A. Winters; formerly of the Detroit 

Athletic Club, has taken up his new 

duties as coach of the University. of 

Pennsylvania ice hockey and lacrosse 

teams. He succeeds Dr. G. W. Orton 

ag eoach of the hockey team, and C. M. 


Goldsmith has had charge of the la- 
orosse tdam for many years. Orton 


‘some time to be relieved from the 


out charge: but with the increased. 
interest in the sports, the demand on 
thefr time became too heavy. 

It was the desfre of the athletic 
council to obtain one man whe could} 
look after- both sports, and it looks as 
if it engaged the right man in Winters, 
who has had considerable: experience 
in both branches of athletics. ’. . 


For the present Coach Winterg, 
kept busy with the hockey player 
Intérest is at a high tension in 
winter sport at the university and aim 
Red, and Blue is fortunate to have one 
of the best home\rinks in the country 
at.the Ice Palace: which is within. a 
short distance of the canipus. 

Pennsylvania made an ‘auspicious 
start in ice hockey this year when it 
-| defeated Yale University for the first 
time in the. history but when P. L. 
| Wanamaker 23, the star of the team, 
‘was forced to leave the game the 
morale of the-other players went down 
and games were lost to Princeton 
University and also a return game 
with Vale University. In an effort to 
bolster. up the team, Coach Winters 
was hurriedly engaged and the team 
hopes to finish the season strong. 
Some of Pehnsylvania’s lacrosse 
players were out earlier in thé winter; 
but conditions have forced a lay-off 
at the present time. Coach Winters 
will assign one of the veteran players | 
to the squad in à few weeks so that 
he will de able to take full charge as 
soon as the hockey season ‘is out of 
the way. The first match will be 
played against the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, April 12. Ox- 
ford University will play at Franklin’ 
Field when it visits America early in 
the spring. : 


| PRINCETON MAY: 
| RECALL. LETTER 


Varsity Club Bae New Rule 
Which Is Expected to Raise 
the Standard of Athletes 


special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office - 

PRINCETON, New Jersey—A new 
ruling adopted by the Varsity Club of 
Princeton University with a view to 
placing athletics.on an even. higher 
plane, provides for the taking away 
ot a letter from an athlete who be- 
comes ineligible unless by reason of 
unavoidable. circumstances. The new 
ruling. was proposed by D. B. Lourie 
2 quarterback on the 1920 and 1921 
elevens, and president of the Varsity 
Club. 

The resolution adopted by the Var- 
sity Club follows: We, the members 
of. the Varsity Club, recommend that 
the Princeton University athletic sig- 
nia be taken away if the possessor 
becomes ineligible, unless such ineli- 
gibility is due to unavoidable circum- 
stances over which he has no control. 
A committee composed of the chair- 
man of the Board of Athletic Con- 


* 


trol, the president of the Senior Coun- | 


cil, the captain and manager of the 
sport in which the man in question 
won his letter, the chairman of the 
Committee on Deficient Athletes, and 
the president of the Varsity Club shall 
be empowered to take up each case 
separately, and to recommend to the 
Undergraduate Athletic Committee the 
action to be taken.“ 

This new ruling is exciting. much 
comment on campus both pro and Con, 
but the majority seem to be in favor 
of it: The Daily Princetonian in an 
editorial page says, “The plan will 
not only lend an added Incentive to 
the efforts of athletes delinquent in 
their work, but it will elevate the 
premlum at which the P“ is held and 
in general will raise the tone of ath- 
‘letics. Men will be forced to realize fi 
that the curriculum is not to be 
slighted and that athletics, however T 
melpful, must not be allowed to oc-; 


The y of such a = is 


© will always be cases of men 


re 


Fand had none scored, against them. 


f 


N 1 — Club. tor 8 a 
! x} the rule would be most representative, 
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HOLLAND DRAWS 
“WITH GERMANY, 


Tasie Representing. the Latter 


Meets The Hague on January 
Before Some 6000 Spectators 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 


BERLIN, Germany — Chief German 
Association football interest followed 
Berlin's representative team into Hol- 
land on January 1, when the men of 


the German capital succeeded in draw- 


ing, at a score of one goal each, with 
a side representing The Hague. Some 
6000 spectators assembled to watch the 
game. From the kick-off, it was ap- 
parent that the German team com- 
bined better than its opponents and 
also had an advantage as regards 
speed. But the home defense, es- 
pecially the fullbacks and the goal 
keeper, proved themselves able to deal 
effectively with all attacks, and half- 
time arrived before a goal had been 
scored. About 20 minutes after the 
resumption of play, Hans Sobeck 
Snapped up a pass from Heinrich Wol- 
ters and placed the ball in the Dutch 
net. The lead thus obtained was short- 


lived, however, for before many min- 


utes had elapsed, the Dutch outside 
right broke away, dashed down the 
field, and finally headed a splendid 
goal. Then followed a stern battle 
for the winning goal, but both de- 


fenses held out until the end. 


There was one “big” match in Ber- 
lin. This was between Vorwärts and 
Berliner Sport Vereingung 1692, the 
former, although two — behind at 
half-time, winning by 3 goals to 2. 
As may be imagined, the Berliner 
Sport eleven fell away greatly 
towards the end of the game, despite 
the gallant efforts of Karl Rotkehl, 
who was quite thé b player on the 
field:' At Fürth, the local team, Spiel 
Vereingung, created a great surprise 


gl by defeating the renowned Slavia 
eleven or Prague, ‘Tzecho-Slovakia,. 


ne Germans scored up four goals 


Willi Frantz was the ‘hero ot the 
match. He scored thréé times, the 
* 7 point being eredited to Fritz 
till. 

At’ Munich there debürked the defeat 
of another Tzecho-Slovakian side, the 
Deutsch. Fussball of. Prague. The 
winners were the men of Munich 1860, 
who obtained the only goa * — 
match. A combination from 
Hungary, emerged. Luce aren “eam 
two excellent’ games, defeating’ t 
Football Club of Fribourg ‘and Stutt- 
gart Sport Club by 2 to 1 and 3 to 0 
respectively. At Mainz, the Fussball 
Verein Mayence entertained the 
Jeunesse d' Esch of Luxembourg. An 
even — ended in a draw of three 
goals The final match in the 
competit 8 tor Phage e Cup was 
won by Sport Club 1968, “w 
a great deal of aiteulty. a defeated the 
Fussball Verein 1906 by 2 goals to 0. 


GOAL. SCORING. IN 
SECOND DIVISION 


Broad and Travers Lead Jointly 
at the Conclusion of First Half 
of 1921-22 Football Season 


Spectal to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 
LONDON, England-—At the conclu- 
sion of the first half of’ the 1921-22 
Association football season, James 
Broad, Stoke, and Bernard Travers, 
Fulham, jointly held the first position 
in the list of.goal scorers in the Second 
Division of the English league. Both 


could claim a total of 16 goals on Jan- 


uaty 2, and in that respect were like 
C. M. Buchan, Sunderland, the leading 
scorer in the First Division. Third on 
the list came S. C. Puddefoot, the 
leader of West Ham United’s forward 
line, with an aggregate. only one goal 
inferior to that of Broad and Travers. 
Puddefoot, it will be remembered, 
scored more goals than anybody else 
in the Second Division last season. 
Whereas the many games played rofind 
about the end of 1921 had given a much 
changed aspect to the list of first divi- 
sion goal scorers, the table in the Sec- 
ond Division was not so drastically 
altered. During the vacation period, 
scoring was comparatively low, and 
of the leading men only one, Pudde- 
foot. put in more than one successful 
shot in the course of 2 single match. 
The list: 

‘Player and Club—  , 
James Broad, Stokkkkaaaasa 16 
Bernard Travers, Fulham 
. C. Puddefoot, West Ham United. 
T. W. Howarth, Leeds United 
Brough Fletcher, Barnsley 
J. R. Spaven, Notts.’ Forest.......... 12 
J. Moore, Derby County 13 
C. W. Flood, Hull City 
Daniel Shea, Fulham 
James Bauchop, Bradford 


‘James Trotter, Bury 


B. R. Mills. Hull City 
G. Edmonds, Wolverhampton Wand. 
J. D. Hammerton, Barnsley 8 
J. M. Melntyre, Sheffield Wednesday 
D. Brown Notts. County 8 
J. Connor, Crystal Palace 
Albert Fairclough, Bristol City 
Samuel Stevens, Coventry City 
W. Paterson, Derby County....¢9.s.... 
Donald Cock, Fulham 
W. Morgan, Coventry City 
J. G. Aitken, Bury 
J. Lofthouse, Sheffield Wee e 
J.- Watson, West Ham United 

H. Bedford, Blackpool 
Connelly, Port Vale. „„ scoot 

„ Page, Port Vale 


STAFF TO DEFEND TITLE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
SARANAC LAKE, New’ York—The 
elimax of the skating season will be 
reached here February 13, 14 and 15 in 
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MUSIC 


Boston Notes 


— to averting the Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


ot the 


of last October, is} BOSTON, Massachusetts The Bos- 
— for its creation 
declared Ben 


ton Symphony Orchestra gave its 
thirteenth program on January 27. 


yesterday at an The pieces played were as follows: 


heo! the Boston Wagner, Siegfried’s 
amerce.. He repo 


iat tas 


Funeral March 
trom the Götterdämmerung“; Beetho- 


8 ven, symphony No. 7 in A major; 


Rachmaninoff, concerto No. 2 in C 
minor for piano and orcHestra; Pierné 
verture and Biscayan rhapsody. from 

music ‘to Pierre Loti’s 


Mr. Hooper | muntcho.” 


Mr. Monteux’s interpretations of 
Beethoven's symphonies are already 
well known for th8ir saneness, free- 


ma 5 pos- aduent yet respectful presentations of 
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}of the Boston Symphony Orchestra: 
‘Richard 


F 
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| gard. 


this master’s works. In the playing 
yesterday’ — symphony-he surpassed 
anything he has yet done in this re- 
The seventh symphony, one 
ot the greatest of the nine and the 
one which by far overtops the others 
‘fn the way in which it has preserved 
undimmed, has not been 


y siven such a sympathetic and reveal- 


8 ing K eee here for many years 
ed, past. e striking points in the per- 
kormance were the absenee of, all 


N 
n 


ent and em- 


‘They are performance and above all the re- 


1 those, attempts to give a new “ 


‘exaggeration in tempo and phrasing, 
rea 
ing,“ the distinguishing marks of the 
so-called “virtuoso” conductor, the 
taneous character \of the whole 
tonal ‘and 


markable gradations 


} colorings. The pianissimos were par- 


4}ticularly: fine. 


by. the force of vhis personality, 


After this moving 
performance, William Bachaus played- 
Rachmaninoff's second concerto with 
estra. Mr. Bachaus is not 
pianist. Neither is thfs 


g the work acce 


ſother hands it seems long-drawn-out 


and full of needless repetitions and 


eged developments. Pierné’s music based on 
th | Biscayan melodies, is brilliantly scored 


and: ‘effectively displayed the: orches- 


in tra's virtuosity. 
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Schubert's quartet in D minor; 

. Hugo 


on January 28 the pee” Burgin |: 


String Quartet. made its first publie 
appearance. The quartet is composed 
of the following, who are all members 


Fernand 


8 e violin ; 
second Georges 


heir association in 
elt cheats organization. of this 
py.one. They were heard 


Wolf's Italian serenade. The most 
interesting thing about the playing 


rjis what it. promised tor the future. 


It takes many months, even years, 


each of constant vie ety to perfect: an or- 


cannot be 


this character, and it}, 
. that the quartet 
should as yet be able to display its 
many fine qualities entirely to’ their 
best advantage. There was much 


ganization 


beauty of tone, much rhythmic life 


and vigor, much enthusiasin ‘for the 
work in hand and many evidences of 
careful preparation. The future con- 
certs, of which there are three more 
this present season, will be looked 


a oye to with pleasure. ae 1 


-| - The Handel and 


.}tinguished singers as 
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Haydn Society gave 
a concert performance. of Saint-Saéns’ 
“Samson and Delilah” on the after- 
j.noon of January 22 in Symphony. Hall. 
‘For chief soloists there were such dis- 

Margaret- Mat- 
zenauer as Delilah, whose superb work 
in the first act keyed up. the Whole 
performance perceptibly; Emilio Go- 
gorza as the high priest, whose admi- 


rable operaticability was appropriately 


modulated , 
gan ton as Samson, Whose deep 
feeling and thorough equipment re- 
sulted in a strong last act. with / a 
climax of great power. The chorus did 


ie est work in the b. act and i to 
nded on 


leader, Emil . 


0 held to by the ee 


STANDARD WARRANTS 


- URGED FOR DRY RAIDS} 


Special to te The Christian § Solence Monitor 
from its Western News Office. 
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“SATURDAY, 3 JANUARY 28. “1922 


correspondent ‘of The Christian 
Science, Monitor from its Buropeen 
. News Office 


— 


EDINBURGH, Scotland ee of 
hibition: Is It a Failure?” was the 5 


text of an address given in Edinburgh | 
recently by the Rev. Dr. Norman 
Maclean, who recently visited thp 
United States. 

It would be well, he said, ee to pay 


too much attention to the statements 


that appeared in the public press on 
the subject. of prohibition in America, 
for the reason that the liquor traffic 
pu blicity organization spoon-fed the 
papers with just the sort of thing they 
wanted to appear. If prohibition was 
a failuré on the ‘American Continent, 
why, he asked; did New Brunswick | $ 
vote bone dry by an overwhelming 
majority, as it did in October last. 


or “bootlegging” was indulged in on 
a large scale, he believed that both 


smuggling and lawless drinking was 
in a large measure found among the 
alien population in America, notably 
in New York. There was no doubt 
that Americans were confronted with 
a testing situation everywhere. The 
choice. was enforcement or repeal. 
“Nobody wants the saloon back again” 
was the Universal ‘testimony he re- 
ceived. | e sterg resolve to make 
the law fully operative was undoubt- 
edly making itself felt everywhere. 

With regard to the benefits that |. 
had already followed prowibition, Dr. 
Maclean said that ‘drunkenness had 
practically disappeared, the poor- 
houses and jails in many cities were 


town; property rarely offered for sale 


almost, if not altogether, empty; de- 
spite unemployment, there was little 
distress, although there were no doles; 


breweries and distilleries | had been 
into- boot factories and sim- 3 


conve 
jlar establishments; . banks were open- 
ing branches where great. saloons 
previously did business; the revenue 
had not suffered—instead, a surplus 
had resulted from the new taxation. 
It was impossible for any one to be 
in America, he said, without ,realiz- 


Jing. the great boon prohibition had 


conferred upon that country. 
“Failure” Stories Contradicted 


A statement signed by 17 ‘post-grad- Monitor. 2 E. 46th, St., New York City. 


uate. students of Edinburgh University ;—= 
was read at the. meeting. It was as 
follows: : 
We, the undersigned American 
post-graduate students of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, representing Ala- 
bama, Connecticut, California, Illinois, | 306 
Jowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, 
e Jersey, New Tork, Ohio, 
nsylyania, 12 states of the United 
ites of America, having observed 
what we believe to be misleading state- 


ments in the press. regarding the so- 


called failure of prohibition in the 
United States, wish to state that in our 
judgment, prohibition has unques- 
tionebly justified itself. In our opin- 
ion, the following are the outstanding 
facts:. 


Outstanding Facts of Success 


ap Throughout most of the 
United. States prohibition is rigidly en- 
forced; and even where its enforce- 


— 


ment is incomplete a radical improve- 


ment in the social and moral condi- 
tion of the people is undeniable. 
„%) Forces opposed to prohibi- 
tion have attempted to prevent its en- 
forcement and to evade its operation, 
and much of the unfavorable comment 
in the foreign press has unquestion- | 
ably been issued. by these forces. 
63 An overwhelming majority of 
brewing. and distilling plants have 
been converted to productive uses, and 
has been readily diverted to 
other channels without any noticeable 


influence upon the unemployment 


problem. 

1% Private megal manttactare of 
alcoholic liquor has persisted on a 
small scale, pending a more eomplete 
‘enforcement: of the law, but the quan- 
tity thus produced is inevitably neg- 
ligible, compared with the ‘output of 
breweries prior to prohibition. 

““(5). The churches. of the United 
States united in their testimony | F 
to the “beneficial results ot prohibi- 
tion. More significant still is the in- 
creasing approval of business inter- 


ests throughout the country. 


6) Some of.‘ the most tangible 
and indisputable proofs are the de- 


crease in crime, profligacy, poverty,’ 


and drunkenness, and the increase in 
saving deposits. These facts can be 
verified by recourse to the official sta- 
of large ee and 


opinion of the rank and file of the 


can be adduced than that Congress 


has passed a Dill for the more strin-|_ 
gent. 1 of the 8 use of 


Se ge 


tual 


Isolde, Goethe's 


and 


| organizations: 


. In conclusion + vhs believe that. the 75 
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BROOKLINE 


FISHER HILL, $13, 500 


Shown by . —— only. 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, . 
9 


RARE o OLD | COLONIAL GEM 

In quaint South 8 town, 10 minutes’ walk 
to depot and cen handy to seashore, beauti- 

ful 9-room home, — 1740. 41 condition, 
1 colonial features, Dutch oven, 
5 fireplaces, Christian Doors, Ship-stairway, 
Stable or garage 20x20, 72-ft. 
% acre best soil, many traits, all im- 
provements available; ideal summer or year- 
home, best néighborhood. ‘and N — 

n 

ripe — Taylor, 8 
for local 
r. 294 Wash- 


= 


$5000, 1 oe Shown 


Mass. 49-13 
folder. CHAS. ¢ — | CLAPP ¢ 
— St., 


CALIFORNIA RAN Fel 


ize in the beautiful old time 


I Special 
early California cattle ranches which are 
now rapidly being co inte modern 
stock farms and country estates. Also 
handle smaller country properties and 
sub-division acreage: 


EDWARD C. PRICE 


Brawy. 8288 

Los Angeles 
WILL let my — = New Hampshire 

for one year or longer at mo. to 

ood tenants. Address W-101, The 

___Christian Science Monitor, Boston 


B — 4 Hampahire, ‘Maine. 
necticu arm ue 
CHAPIN FARM AGENCY. Boston. n aig 


—- = 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS FOR RENT 
TO LET Five-Room Furnished 


apartment, Beacon St., Brookline. Roagegevie. 
Business man lessor, might retain ate 
satisfactory. Phone ee re Ce 
evening or Sunday or address R Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Boston, 88. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


REPRESENTATIVE . 2 all Ul efties and 
towns are invited to handle the following lines: 
Imported English leather goods, wallets, bill- 
folds, etc.; precious stone necklaces— onyx. 
crystals, ‘etc.; high grade indestructible pearl 
necklaces, bracelets, 9 / 


ri 
BK. -ERSKINE HII. 
‘ Bush N N Sales W. 0 
130 W St, 
New Tork City. 


— 


_ ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS: 


WANTED—Y oung 2 Roman, to 5 Apartment. 
Murray Hill 


The Christian Science 


_HELP WANTED—MEN — 


ANTED—Capable anager to handle beav- 
tall illustrated lecture, given with musical 
interpretation, covering "wach classics as Parsifal, 
Neibelungen. 8 Tristan and 

J ak German and 
— 4 duently. * à 1018 HENDRICH, 
W. Washington St.. Greencastle, Ind. 


> 


‘ SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 

[AUFFEUR, 10 years ri 1d lik 
2 1 24 years’ experience "Es, The 
Christian — — — — 


SITUATIONS WAN TED—WOMEN 


WANTRD— Position as companion to adult or 
child by refined young Canadian woman. Best 
of references. Address R-14, The Christian 
Science: Monitor, Boston, Mass. 

ENGLISH la desires position as governess 
or companion. ill travel. Experienced. Ex- 
cellent references. 
Palo Alto, California. ee 

~ WANTED— tient n, 
ddaptabie, musieal. 8.83. The 
Monitor, 21 E. 40th New Yo oO 

~ NURSERY-GOVERNESS, French, Protestant. 
exp. with children, wishes, pos, „Boston or vicinity. 
W-91, The Christian Science “Monitor, Boston. 


— 


cheerful, 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE ‘SERVICES. 
THE FIRST CHURCH. OF CHRIST, SCIEN- 
TIST, The Mother- Church, Falmouth, Norway 
and St. Paul Sts., Boston. ° 
services at 10:45 a. m. d 7:30 
for The Mother — 1 py 
„Love.“ Sunda Seh 

Mother Church at 10:45. Testimonial meeting 
“every Wednesday evening . 7 90. 
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CA ALIFORNIA_ 


‘HOLLYWOOD | 
1351 


rr 


Q 3 ANGELES 


HOLLYWOOD ‘BLVD. zd CAHUENGA AVE. 
+ Ureenwoed. « 9 asd en 


8 (GLEAMING 2 ere 
1508-10. Cahuenga Ave. . 2 e des 2086 


PEARCE’S FORD. REF AIR SHOP 
. 6230 Santa Monica Aird Holly 686 | 


Hollywood Boot Shop 

6687 Hollywood Hyd. . 

Fine ne Footweat—Hoésiery 
_. Méedern Shoe boy will cal 


_Hallywoed 1 ardwate: Co., Ine. 


— 


The. maxinium Sof" ‘Quality; the 


5 utmost in Service; and 
top Values always. 
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_ zu te, Finance Building $ 


— | Stationery. 


Address 601 Melville Ave. 


— My Science - 


CALIF ORNIA 


| MASSACHUSE TTS 


a eer LIFORNIA’ 


LONG BEACH—Continued 
‘HEWITT’S , BOOKSTORE 
b FINE AVEROR 


City. National. Bank 
Broadway and American 


SOFT WATER LAUNDRY 0©0.—Works: 
beim and Daisy ares Branch Office, 87 Pine 
. Phones 8-788. 8. 8. Main 472 3 


zoo 1 CHESSMAN 
Contractor and Builder 
N29 W. Seventh St. Phone Home 17625 


ee 


BURKE'S WAEK-OVER STORE 
e PINE AVENUE 


F. B. SILVERWOOD’S 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes 
—— PINE AVENUE 
DEETNDABLE ho gy a CARS 


American 
R. 1 5 Mon. Proprietor. 


S. J.. ABRAMS, Fine eee 
Clothes of Quality 
at Reasonable Pr 
114-116 Pine Ave. Phone Pacific 1312. 


SANDERS & THOMPSON 


Proprietors of § uldin 
TABLE D'HOTE 3 — 
A LA CARTE 
140 Pine, Ave Phone Home 5951. 


CARSON’S MARKET 


124 American Ave. High Grade Meats. 


A 


— 


E 


LOS ANGELES 


A couple of 


“dollars makes your ear worth 
100.00 more. You can refinish — oe with a 
quart of Patton’s Auto Gloss Ena 
PATTON-PITCAIRN DIVISION 
928 South Main Street. 


BACKUS MARKET 


STALLS A 5—A 6 


Star 


elicatessen 
LL G6 


PUBLIC MARKET 
65145 


GRAND CE n 
315 South Broadway * 
PAUL V. STRUBLE 

‘HIGH GRADE FURNITURE . 


also 
REPAIRING AND UPHOLSTERING 
2414 So. Vermont. Phoné West 2452 


CANDIES” 
SODAS 


SAN DIEGO 


— — ad 


Bleushe 2 
Sweaters 
4 7 


Fourth and C Streets 


FLOWERS FUR ALL OCCASIONS 
MISS A. M. “RAINE ORD 


1115 Fourth Street 


SO. CAMIFORNIA MUSIC saa 
— IN. MUSIC 
THEARLE MUSIC COL 


640-644 Broadway 


THE IVES SHOP | 


Haberdashery Hats, too 
Cor. 4th and C Sts. Tel. Main 1628 


Morgan's Cafeteria 


1049—-SIXTH ST. 
LENOX CAFETERIA 
1058 Fifth St. 


HAMIETIN’S 


Grocers — Sixthand C 


BOSTON—Continued 


BOOKBINDING 
WM. 8. LOCKE 


oe ee 
Back Bay Shoe Repairing Service 
Shoe Shining and Hat Cleaning Shop 


217 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
(New Orpheum Theater Bidg. ) 


| Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 


Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Rugs 
— 28 oe W 1071 


COWEN'’S WOMEN’S STIOP. 158 Massa. Ave. 
Noa ton— W sists. Kayser silk underwear. hosiery. 
gloves, kimonos. purses and Ivy corsets. 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR 
Jewelry and Silverware Repaired 
Emblem Jewelry— Appraising 
5 Bromfield Street. BOSTON 


1 F. CALDWELL, Warehouseman 


Established 1885; Padded Vans. Tel. Hay. 3907- 
8908. Expert packers of china, furniture, etc.. 
— as ype * movers, weekly trips to 
1 ew York and Phila 
insured while in transit. 8 er 
Merrimac St. Boston, Mass. 


eer 


Lewis Shoe Co. 


S. W. Corner 5th and C Streets 


Boldrick Shoe Co. 


TWO STORES 
946 FIFTH ST. 11568 FIFTH Sr. 
WILLIAMS BROS., 1156 2nd St. 
Battery and Auto Electric Work. 


Ingersoll Candy Co. 
FINE CANDIES ~ 
19145 Fifth Street 


MEBCHANTS . BANK 
8. W. Cor. 5th and Broadw 
Capital $250,000.00. Surplus hos Profits 
$600,000. 


ALBERT J. JONES 


Real Estate. Tel. 8 * 
226-27 First Wethonal 


High Grade Dyeing, Cleaning and Pressing 
1194 6th St. 


ARNOLD ROSS 


Trunks, Bags, Leather Goods a Special 
822 West Fifth 8 HEME NS 


2 Se oad — K 
E 825 So Broadway 


DUNCAN VAIL COMPANY 


8 Material. ving. 
aming. 


En 
Picture 
732 So. Hill Street 


CROWN LAUNDRY 


AND CLEANING CO. 


Best in Quality and Service 
Fine Finished and ad Press — La und- 


22 r i. * 


Telephones: S 


- GENERAL l = 


COL. C. F. CALHOUN 
1911 So. Burlington Ave. — 21940 


\ KODAKS 


7 And Everything That Goes With Them 
EARL V. LEWIS 


220 West fourth 808 West Seventh 


HEL Oee hoes 


612 SOUTH/BROADWAY AND 
$59 Surf SPRING COR 4TH sr. 


— 


“a FIRE PROOF STORAGE = 
SAN FRANCISCO—OAKLAND—BOS ANGELES 


Henry A. Bowler Company 
MERCHANDISE BROKERS 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
124 W. eth st. 


Pico 3038 


‘PASADENA 
NOLD FURNITURE co., INC. 
. Telephone Fair Oaks 1181 
65 T0 71 NORTH FAIR OAKS AVENUB 


PASADENA STATIONERY | 


& PRINTING Co. 


47 Bast Colorado Street Phone Col. 1086 
Wedding .nvitafions and Announcements 
Engraved or Printed 
Copper Plate Printing—Die Stampiag 


| ‘fic? ebb a 
Women's and Children’s Apparel. 


Featuring ‘style and quality 
combined with individual service. 


Your ultimate shopping place 
in Pasadena. 
An accommodating store. 


9 


| —HOSIERY 


PICTURE FRAMING 
STATIONERY 
AND BOOKS 


190 East Colorado Street 
PASADENA, ian 8 ih IA 


ti r gr“ 
DR GOODS ae 
and Ready to Wear 
GOSSARD CORSETS 
Graduate Corsetiere 


HERTEL’S 


Hi Bend 
. 
JEWELERS „ & sons 


5th St.. Main 844 
Established 1891. Look for our Big Street Clock, 


THE WALDORF CAFE 


“fin Ezstusive DINNER, 31.00 
clusive Dining Rooms, 


n Far-Famed Lunch Counter 


dies and ntlemen 
it Street, Between Broadway and 0. 


The Golden Lion Tavern 


San Diego’ s Famous Eati Place. 
Ladies and Gentlemen 
Open 6 A. 4th gi i 


For 
M. to midnight. Cor. 
BERNARDINI & PROVOST, Props 


THE BROWN BEAR 


a: B Street—Table d’Hote or à la — 


58 BOSTON STORE | 


Fifth et C 
A Store for Women 


known in San Diego for the dependably 2 
quality of its merchandise, the excellence 
its — * and service. 


—WOMEN’S SUITS 
—DRESSES 
—UNDERWEAR —OCORSETS 
—GLOVES —NOTIONS 

—DRESS AND WASH GOODS 
—SILKS —LINENS —LACES 


—COATS 


ONEY-SAVING STORES: 
Quality Foodstuffs | 


SAN PEDRO 


* J. ~ ABRAMS, Fine “Tailoring 
119 ‘Sixth St., San Pedro 


‘MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON 


FRANKLIN ENGRAVING 
Photo Enhgravers 


11 Harcourt St., Boston, Mass. 


LEWANDOS 


284 Boylston Street 
17 Temple Place 
248 Huntington Avenue 
79 Summer Street 


Telephone Back Bay 8900 
Shops in all the large cities of the East 
mer. Routes North and Seuth Shores 
“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


COLLECTIONS 
AND 


DELIVERIES 


ALL PARTS OF 
GREATER BOSTON. 
Boston 18 
MRS. J: B. MORRILL 


Corset Maker 
2 Temple Piece. Besten. Mass. 


= Smith: & MeCance 


8 1 PARE r. BOSTON 


| 


ol BOOKS 


Ushed—can be bad of as 


Auto Delivery. Main 3850. Aut 65904. | 


. — Foreign- and Domestic Periodicals. | B 


3 2— 2 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT. 


THE EARLE HAT 


for 


Women and Girls 


201 HUNTINGTON AVE... ROSTON 


BROOKLINE 


BROOKLINE RIDING | 
SCHOOL 


Riding Instruction 
Private 2 — 22 * dy 
mypetent ins — 
2 Walnut St.. a 
Telephone 1270 Brookline 


NEW YORK 


ran ROCKAWAY 


GOOD 
CLEAN 


C. & H. T. WHITSON, Ine 
287 Central Ave. Tel. Far Rock. 28 


20th CENTURY GROCER 


FRUITS — 2 d nd VEGETABLES 

an 

Central Ave. Tel.: Far Rock 1300-130? 
Beermann’s Market, Inc. 


High Grade Meats, Poultry and Provisione 
1932 Cornaga Ave., Bet. Central and Broadway 
Tel. Far Rockaway 


BROWER 
Merchandise ae A 
and Re 
Opposite Columbia Theatre. Tel. “jase 


WATKIN W. JONES, Inc. 
Real Estate and Insurance Agency 
1919 Mott Avenue Tel. Far Rock: 17 

STATIONERY nn 8 

1048 Central Avenue, Far Rockaway 


D. NACHT 


CTPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR 
Central Ave. Phone: Far Rockaway 8054 


COURTESY FOR ALL 
COURTEOUS REGARD FOR THE WAN oF 
EVERY CUSTOMER IS THE RULE HERP. 


Bank of the Manhattan Company 
GREENBERG 


Repairing and pressing. Cleanser and Dyer. 
1940 Cornaga Ave. Phone: Far Rock. 787 


FOR FRESH FLOWERS 


BERGMAN 


CENTRAL AVE. Tel. Far Rock. 648 


Mulry Hardware Co. 


The Geo. Adams Lumber Co. 
MILL WORK AND BUILDING MATERIAL 
Remsen Ae. Tel. Far rs i 276 
A. H. BROWER ° 


TRW SHOB STORRS OF THE ROCKAWAYTS 
254 Central Ave. Tel. 845 Far Roek. 


BENBOUGH & DUGGAN ee 


‘ NEW YORK CITY 
Restaurant 


ve Olde Een, Bast 44th Street 


Luncheon—Special Afternoon Service 
Dinner —A la Carte Throughout Day 


BOULEVARD Hand Laundry. 159 West 68th 
Street, between 1 a Amsterdam Ave. 
We please the critical. Tel. Columbus 4962. 


TEXAS 


DALLAS» 


South Bros. Trunk Company. 
TRUNKS, BAGS, SUITCASES 


Guaranteed Baggage 
AIN ST. 


“Walk Deere * Save Money!“ 
VICTORY WILSON 
SECOND FLOOR CLOTHIERS 

1613 Main Street 


Aae fresh, sweet and clean, 


“ORIENTAL” 


The laundry for the family. No marks on fat 
work or wearing apparel. Send us yeur best. 


Phone Y 6504 


A Harris & Company 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


Everything for Women and Children 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods 
Queen Quality Shoes, Millinery. etc. 


We appreciate your business 


The Queen 9 Dyeing Co. 
GUARANTER QUALITY AND SERVICE 


uitomobiles Cover che Patire City Every 
"Day —Phone—We ve Brown Trading bund 


ae OTHES FOR MEN AND 
wur RET FUSS & SON * 


——“"w. A. GREEN CO. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
Wa appreciite the ba the patrenage of The Christian 


“SANGER c BROTHERS ~ 


A Large Retail Dry Goods House tz the Mouth 
for weer of man. woman. 
— ra oa faraitare Fame 
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f A not only that the great leaders of mu- 


“7! sical thought are showing the way’ 


IN MUSIC. 


Specialty for The « Christian Suess Monitor 


It is not many years since most 


musicians considered it impossible to 


portunity so that I might 


needed in order to 


ae conte, cnpecialy those. of 
ballet u chorus, 


| that lightens up. every | 
ene, Tue five sets are done in the 
irylan¢ ane t, a bit fons gio but 


songs, ‘but in treatment 
little of wha one has been 
expect in Slavic composi- 


are e gloomy undertone is miss- 


ite to 
1 

oR 9 1 one charming 

17 cog to the other. None of the solo 

>| numbers. are. d tic in nature,- but 

all are captivating to lovers of melody. 

The choruses are often. stirring. 

-Korsakoff knew how to write 

t, ringing chords. The orches- 

„too, shows. much less of the 


brass choir than is expected from 


nm composers. It is not thin, 


| out it. nl largely laid out for the 


d the wood-winds. 7 
It is. 2 that the composer for a 
long time had ‘avoided his coterie of 


@| musical friends and that when he at 
last let it be known that he had writ- 
ten a new, opera tliere was great an- 


jing. ot musicians 
| greeted him. The delicate beauties 


ticipation. But when he played the 
score for the first time for.a gather- 
the advanced 


school, nothing but disappointment 


were all overlooked. For he had writ- 


English. 

tion that it would 

lig can de waived. 
the Singers did re- 
on the evening of 
25 of the 15 principals 
French-looking 
was done by = Orville 


music allotted to 

with beauty of tone, ease 
fal that made much 
a of the second, third and 


a „ Bort Sang the name part 

dt an exquisite charm, 

ear pure tone and 

e it possible 

the story that all fell 

megon upon sight. 

ewel to ng er and Fairy 

* f * me pr * a melodious 

‘She in fale it with rare 

ds how to vary the 

ner tones, and there was real. 

in Act 4, as Snegou- 

slowly from earth 
warming rays. - 

80 ‘well-balanced a cast 

bth. payee and 


g od then 
x N 11 


we 6 sun 
“ to hs 


an opera whic 

ee ee nae soon 

rio 

: 2 As Miz- 

> was perfect and 

% only Russian on the. 

Lerenter yond 12 his 

N 3 wena 

sang the 

ä His acting. in the 

Koff opera, tod; was al- 

— There is not a 
de at the — 


5 


Utan. There 
reo ung Laurenti. 
paying a boy’s part is 
Fon the average actress of. 
amat tage and is usually 


N wor 


ot Let not only 4 
dut a 8 
on — 


ee 


| original, 


th | de-plume of: Marcelle d’Oreen. 


ten ‘closely to the story: It is a fairy 
opera, as pleasing to children as well 
as adults, like Hansel and Gretel.“ 
It is melodious; it is humorous; it is 
as spectacular in its constant chang- 
ing pictures as is a modern musical 
comedy, and the ballet in act three, 
which was the most applauded num- 
ber Monday evening, alone ought to 
make “The Snow Maiden” a popular 
success. 


NEW ZEALAND 
MUSIC 


‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


‘AUCKLAND, New Zealand There 


are interesting stirrings of national 
feeling in New Zealand in the field: of 
art. One sees signs of it in literature, 
8 drama, and music. They 
are as yet feeble—far more feeble 
than in the neighboring Dominion of 
Australia—but they are promising. 
A whole concert in Wellington was 
recently devoted to songs—most of 
them on Maori themes—composeéd by 


n Auckland woman who prefers to 


onceal her identity under the nom- 
Miss 
a@’Ureen has been working for some 
time, with the assistance of some 
noted authorities on Maori lore, on 
the wealth of poetry imbedd e 
Maori legends, myths, and. ro 


The Maori language ‘is ne 
narily rich, in opportunities for the 
composer and writer. The Maori is a 
natutal orator and poet. His myth- 
ology is extensive and striking, and 
his and romances which have 
been handed down orally are varied 
nd. highly imaginative. Compare- 
ively little use has been made of this 
mine of material—in music almost 
none. a 

New Zealand has produced one com- 
poser of note, Alfred Hill, who is now 
on the staff of the Sydney Conserva- 
torium of Music, under Henri Ver- 
brugghen. Mr. Hill. made his name 
yeare ago by his Maori cantata, “Hine- 
moa,” in which he uses 0 most 
famous of all Maori fomances— the 
story of Hinemoa and Tutane kal. Hine- 
moa was a chiet's daughter, who lived 
on the shores. of Lake Rotorua. 
Tutanekai was a young chief who lived 
on the Island of Mokoia; in the middle 
Of the lake. Mr. Hill eet this tale to 
music Is not only melodious and 
containg characteristic 


Maori elements. The music is still 


t Bhan lus composed nuh Mr. 


N 1 a 
t ho) ge A 


* nat doch. 8 


8 E have become popu 
"it remain to be seen whether Miss 


˙0 ; 
N 
| 

14 . 
; 


alao composed .a number of 
mo yy Cong th ata gst na two of 


‘can equal. Mr. Hill's achieve- 
“According to the Shes of her 


“with | obvious characteristics are 


jof s stibjects recently treated is that of | 


to 
ne sixteenth 5 in which: Edgar 


J are of a. 


Italianate in its 


express satisfactorily in their own art 
any, study of character. itself, or to 


express in anything but à tentative 
wa „ 


studies of the circumstances 

which make character. Such works as 

5 . „Hamlet“ and .Wagner’s 
st” 


attempts by undoubtedly great men to 
do something which it was impossible. 
for them to do by means of music. 
Since then, B Gwever, p ogram music 
in its finer — more a le character- 
istics has developed rapidly, and we 
now find that character study is quite 
a common subject for composers to 
treat. 

Probably the most notable. musical 
character study up.to.the present time 
is that by Edward r, of Falstaff, 


‘jas revealed in the thtee plays of 


Shakespeare in which he ‘appears. 
‘That its performance demands a large 


amount of time and energy on the part 


of nearly 100 players is an unimpor- 
tant detail. That, to understand it at 
all fully requires considerable knowl- 
edge and study is a sign that it is it- 
self a considerable study on its gu- 
ject. 9 

What is striking; bout 8 is the real 
success it has achieved in helping 
students and the general public to 


realise the character as Shakespeare 


and Elgar have conceived it. Its 10 
or so principal themes do represent 
as many different characteristics of 
its hero, and the auxiliary themes and 
the variations and metamorphoses of 
the themes represent in a complete 
sense the moods, thoughts and actions 


arising from those characteristics. U 


What there is in it that is not char- 
acter’ study—the interludes of the 
“Dream” and “Shallow’s Orchard” are 
the most notable instances—is in the 
nature of light narrative such as every 
capable speaker or. writer: will employ 
to maintain interest in à long dis- 
course. But even this helps to. a 
realization of the character, for they 
form minor circumstances: which show 
the. different sides of this seine char- 
acter. ge 
Stauss 
Bantock’s 


omit) Bulerispiegel” 
“Fifine: at the Fair“ are 
less typical because they introduce 
more of the circumstances, and 80 
concentrate Jess on the character 
itself. 
ous sides of a remarkably interesting 


character, and does so in a way that: 


indicates a full knowledge and con- 
siderable sympathy with the subject. 
In common with Bantock, however, he 
realizes the picturesque side of what 


he has to present, rather than the 


strictly human side. If he were a 
biographer in the literary way he 
would be more likely to write .a 
popular -biography of the events and 
circumstances of a man’s life than a 
study of the nature which made him 
perform, certain actions in certain 
circumstances. Bantock might per- 
haps not do this, but his work would 
be so full of picturesque comparisons 
and quaint: conceits based on the 
events as to show hiniself, in all his 
piquant and piercing cynicism, rather 
than the person whom he ‘sets out to 
portray. Bantock’s Dante and Bea- 
trice” and Strauss’ “Don Quixote” are 
of much the same ‘nature, and belong 
rather to the older style of program 
music than to that which has devel- 
oped recently and is now making 
rapid strides. 


It is rather interesting to note the 
way in which different composers will] 
turn to the same author for subjects 


of character study, and also for that 
which in music must necessarily b 
closely allied, for subjects of por- 
traiture. Shakespeare naturally takes 
the leading place, and “Hamlet” has 
been the is of a large number of 
musical-works of which at least four, 
by Edward Macdowell, Edward Ger- 
man, Liszt, and the ‘poet’s modern 
namesake, William Shakespeare, ‘come 
within the scope of Character studies. 
“Macbeth” and Romeo and Juliet,“ 
too, have both provided material for 
a considerable amount of music, and 
lately an English composer, W. 
Reed, has. 2 to represent the 
character of Caliban. . 

Dante himself, and the characters 
imhis poems, would seem to come next 
after Shakespeare, though Byron runs 
him fairly closely; Keats, with his 
poem on “Byron” and his “Lamia,” 
has also appealed to a number. of com- 
posers. This, of course, omits char- 
acters from folk lore, of which many 
—euch as Baba-Yaga, Sadko, ‘Sche- 
herazade and Istar, for example—have 
been dealt with in standard works: 


Prometheus and Faust have Been fa- 


vorite, studies, but the character in 
each case has not been taken from a 


single source, but has been’ that rep- 


resented by one or other of many 
authors. In Prometheus, which forms 
one ‘of the most popular subjects for 

composers, nearly every. one who has 
attempted it has turned to à different 


author or a different tradition for his M 
conception, so that every 5 of 
shown. | 


character has been 
One of the most unlikely, 90 tar as 
rned, 


Paracelsus, the famous physician of |; 


Baintor has followed the poem ot 
Robert Browning. * lack ot pietur - 


esque incidents makes it more neatly 
a character sketch, and if he has gone 
| suey of e thy Sch 


3 were regarded us 


| Cathedral, 


compositions. 


ance of Handel's 


and ‘bestowed 


School of Music, 
knight, 


Strauss certainly shows vari- 


‘ety ot Musicians’ 
‘meeting; 


in musical character study; but that 
the ablest and most sincere of the 
tank and file are sari i 


ION DON N OTES 


By: "The Christian Science Monitor. special 
; music. correspondent: 

\ LONDON, England—The prelimi- 

nary program for the Three Choirs 

Festival at Gloucester next Septem- 


ber is a cheering document for all 


people who have at heart the interests 
ot musical progress and the British 
school of composition: In 1920, when 
this festival was. revived at Worcester, 
after the war, and again at Hereford 
in 1921, considerable disappointment 
was felt that the programs fol- 
lowed so closely on the old models 
which ‘had been stereotyped. for many 
years at Three Choirs meetings, and 
that modern composers were so spar-. 
ingly represented. The 1922 festival 
‘bids fair to efface this reproach. .. Dr. 
Brewer, the ‘organist of Gloucester 
and the conductor-in-chief 
for this occasion; has put forward a 
splendid selection of composers and 
On September 8 a new 
set of eleglac variations by Thomas 
Dunhill will be produced. On Septem- 


ber 5, Mendelssohn's Elijah,“ a motet 


by Lee Williams, and Elgar's Apos- 
tles“ are down for performance. For 
September 6, Elgar's oratorio, he 
Kingdom,“ Seriabin's Poeme de 
IL Extase,“ Parry’s motet, There is an 
eld. belief, and a ‘new work for organ 
and orchestra by Herbert Howell are 
announced for performance: in the 
cathedral, -While at the Shire Hall in the 
evening Parry’s symphonic variations, 
W. H. ‘Reed's Lincoln Imp.“ Ravel's 
„La Valse,“ and a new work by Arthur 


Bliss are to be given. On September 


7 a motet by Byrde, Parry’s „Ode to 


Music,” Bantock’s Prelude and Shep- 
herd’s Song,” and a short choral work 


by -Bugene Goossens make up the 
morning program, and verdi's Re- 


quiem” is down for the afternoon. In 
the evening a new work by Dr. Brewer. 


is to be produced and works by Stan- 
ford, Holst, and Bach are also» td be 
given. The festival, according to an- 
cient custom, closes with a Dertorm- 
“Messiah. pitch 


Two. new year nonors eaten ‘Sub 
on musicians. 
Ronald, principal ; of the Guildhall 
has been made à 
and Dr. Ethel, Smyth, the 
composer, has been made a Dame o 
the British Empire. 
tion will be felt by: the musical pub- 
lic that the fine services rendered by 


these distinguished artists to music: 


have been recognized thus. 


The London Chamber Concert So- 
ciety, which has removed temporarily 
for the year 1922 to the Grafton Gal- 
leries, announces that.at its concerts 
(which commence on February 21), the 
platform will be in the center of the 
large picture gallery, and the seats 
will bé placed in circles surrounding 
it. The arrangement has much to 
commend it. Years ago, a similar ex- 
periment was tried in Old St. James’s 
Hall at some of the Joachim Quartet 
concerts, and proved quite satisfac- 


tory though it was hardly necessary 
there, as the acoustic properties of 


the hall were good under all condi- 
tions. The large picture gallery at 
the Grafton ‘Galleries falls short of 
the excellence of St. James's, but is 
nevertheless a distinctly suitable place 
for chamber music. aly has the addi- 
tional charm of best in the sur- 
roundings. : 


At the. tenth annual conference of 


Educational Associations, under the 
presidentship of the Rt. Hon. ‘Lord 


Gorell, music occupied à prominent 
place in the scheme—a welcome sign 
of the growing recognition of its im- 
portance as a fattor in education- 
The opening meeting, with an address 
on “Education as a Mission“ by Prin- 


cipal L. P. Jacks, was at Bedford Col- 


lege for Women, but the subsequent 
conference meetings were held at Uni- 
versity College, Gower Street. The 
list of musical societies represented 
and addresses announced by them 
were as follows: December 30, Girl’s 


. School Music Union, Prof. Wal 


ord 
Davies 2 “Music and pau” My 
December 31, English Folk Dance So- 
ciety, Cecil Sharp on English Folk 
Dances,“ with. illustrations by mém- 
bers of the society; January 2, British 
Music Society, C. Armstrong Gibbs on 
“Musical Education in Secondary 
Schools”; January 3, Directors of Mu- 
sie in Secondary Schools, two meet- 
ings—Dr., Cyril Rootham on Some 


Suggestions Regarding Music Teach- 
ing in Schools“; H. B. Dickin on 


Incorporated Soci- 

general council 
British Music Society, F. 
Roscoe on The Importance of Recog- 
nizing ‘Music as.a Qualifying Subject 
in Examinations“; January 4) Incor- 
porated Society ot Musictans, “Educa- 
tion and Teaching,” special meeting, 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Theodéte* Morrison; 
January 5, mag ge ret sone of 
usicians,- Col. C. Somerville on 


“School Pianos“; 


“The “Making: of 2 5 Military Band- 
aera 2 


lecture by Prot. N uh 
alter an inter 4 lasting for ten 
years, the Cologne musical festival of 
former days is to take place once 
more. It will be given ‘by the famous 


i 
* 


‘debatable fashion 


compositions have been inter 
during the 10 weeks: in. wn 


Landon | 


Great satisfac- 


‘tions. 


include Moriz Rosenthal, Dr. Ludwig 
Wülmer, and Télémaque Lambrino. 


There are to be four concerts in the 


series, and the program is to be ot an 
international character. Thus, in ad- 
dition to the works of Mozart, Brick- 
ner, Reger, and Strauss, British, Rus- 
sian, French, and Tzech ’ “‘pommogers 


will be represented. 


OPERA IN CHICAGO 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
‘from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois — Miss Mary 
Garden closed her season of opera 
on January 21 with a performance of 


Tristan and Isolde.“ There have been 


wars and rumors of wars —interne- 
cine, of course,—in the ranks of the 
Chicago Opera Association and the 


prospects of opera next season will 


depend upon the: enthusiasm with 
Which citizens of Chicago will rally to 
the support of the organization by 
guaranteeing its expenses. The at- 
tendance this season has been larger 
than ever, it has been before, but the 
in which artists 
were engaged. before the season 
opened engaged in many cases with- 
out any evident possibility of finding 
opportunities for them to Sing- has 
resulted in a deficit larger, perhaps, 
than any in the reine dune of 
the company: 

In one respect the season ich has 
just closed has differed from the 
seasons which preceded it. In former |, 
years great importanee. was put upon 
the provision of novelties; under Miss 


Garden s management only one new} 


work has been set forth—Mr, Proko- { 


fieff’s “Love for the Three Oranges.” 
some 25; different, dramatic 


In ‘an, 
reted 

the 
geason has endured, and most of these 


belonged to what nowadays constitutes 
‘the standard repertory: Some of the 
works Which yere bravely: set forth 


tor production in the prospectus never 
struggled into sound. Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff's Snegourotchka“ goes, by de- 


fault to the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


pany.. “Die Meistersinger“ was an- 
nounced but remained ‘unperformed. 


Groviez’s ballet Le Fete & Robinson“ 
remained on the shelf, as also did the 


prodyction“of Beethoven's The Crea- 
tures’ of Prometheus.“ Borowski's 


“Boudour,” which also had been an- 
nouriced for revival, was not seen and 
kf heard in Chicago but probably will 


be. given to New York. 


‘The general standard of perform- 
ance was high, and much of the credit 
of this must go to Miss Garden and 
to Giorgio Polaccd. The formef has 
had, of course; unlimited experience 
in the theater and Is possessed: of. real 
artistic insight. The latter is an 
operatic conductor of impressive 
ability. Under his direction the or- 
chestra this season Has surpassed ‘any- 
thing that has been dene or¢hestrally 
in former years. Such symphonic in- 
terpretation as Polacco gave to works 
such as “Tristan and Isolde” is the 
most eloquent testimonial to his gifts. 
The singing during the 10 weeks was 
for the most part excellent, particu- 
larly in the Italian and French produc- 
The German artists were less 
convincing vocally and histrionically. 


A few words should be devoted to 
Miss Garden’s one novelty. The Love 
for the Three Oranges“ at least evoked 
discussion, which is. something in its 
favor. Prokofieff, who wrote the text 
as well as the music, was undoubtedly |. 
successful in wedding fantastie situa- 
ations to fantastic sounds. His opera 
will not survive, perhaps, the season 
of its production, for neither beauty 
nor elements that mike for popularity 


are contained in it: yet there will be 


many who will remember it when they 
Have forgotten Aphrodite,“ “Quo 
Vadis,” Noel,“ “Conchita,” “Dejanire,” |, 
“Cleopatre” and other ‘compositions 
which the. Chicago Opera Association 
has set upon the stage. 

At the concerts of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra on January 20-21 
Malipiero’s Symphonic Illustrations, 
„For a Knightly Story,” were played 
for the first time in America. The 
composer of this work is. one who, it 18 


S| certain, will loom largely in the music 


of the near future. A modernist in 
his use of harmony and his under- 
standing of form, Malipiero possessés 
imagination and a certain sense of 
beauty that has not been given to 
many of his colleagues who plume 
themselvas upon the exploitation of 
the new ideas. ‘Certainly “For a 
Knightly Story” ‘is a work of interest. 
It failed, however, to arouse any en- 
thusiasm in the listeners; who gave 
Mr. Stock no encouragement to repeat 


‘it at some later concért. 


The remainder of the program was 
made up of more or less familiar 
pieces. Jacques Gordon and Alexan- | 


der Zukowsky, who sit at the first |, 


desk of the violins, performed Bach’s 
concerto for two violins and string 
orchestra and Mr. Stock gave beauti- 
ful interpretations to the “Tragic” 
overture by Brahms, Tsehaikowsky’'s 
“Francesca da Rimini,“ and Wagner's 
“Waldweben” and Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey from “The Twilight of the 
Gods.” 

An interesting recital, presented dy 
Mme. Eva Gauthier in the foyer of 
Orchestra Hall on January 17 intro- 
duced some modern songs that had 
not previously been heard here. Some 
of this music was the creation of 
writers like Sinfgaglia and Crist, 
are not among those who cry aloud 


their modernism in the van of the men 


who are of the future rather than. of 


e the present; but much of it was mote 


PIANOLA MUSIC 


from an old Italian song. That main 
theme seems to appear only in the 
last movement, the tarantelle.. The 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | treatment of the whole was décidedly 


The growing ‘difficulty of modern 
music. naturally induced inventors to 


look for a.means of overcoming such between them, 


after Rachmaninoff’s Slavic style and 
was played brilliantly by the Lhevin- 
nes. There was a marvelous accord 
both in execution, 


complexities with a minimum of ef- phrasing and touch. One could almost 


fort, and modern composers further 
encouraged the ingenuity of devising 
a mechanical piano of the highest 


‘perfection. by the extreme complica- 


Thus there 
ad- 


tion of their writing. 
came into being instruments 


mirably designed to reproduce on the played numbers were given it. 


keyboard the most difficult works by 
our most acting and powerful com- 
posers. 8 


But, although the majority of hearers | terful power, when called for. 


thought that the invention of instru- 
ments of the pianola type had given to 
the world “a piano that plays by  it- 
self,” others were not slow to find 
out that it had in reality grown into 
a new instrument, different not in ap- 
pearance but in essence, full of new 
possibilities. Such are the ideas that 
were well expressed recently at the 
A®olian Hall by Mr. Edwin Evans, one 
of the progressive London critics, who 
always gives a warm welcome to new 
technical attainments: and promptly 
understands their significance. 

Mr. Evans was, in fact, among the 
first’ to see in the pianola an instru- 
‘ment capable of doing things that are 
impossible 6n the ordinary piano, an 
instrument that could play things that 
would require, not 10 fingers, but 
20, 60 or even 80. This conception 
opened up a new vista and a new dig- 
nity: to the pianola. From the status 
of a simply. reproductive instrument, 
it becomes an individuality, capable of 
possessing its own works and ‘its own 
composers. 725 

It was only owing to a, misunder- 
standing of. the true nature of the 
piano that the pianola could ever have 

m thought capable of ‘replacing it. 


| 


Those who had this idea failed to re-. 


member sufficiently: clearly that the 
plano, a percussion instrument at the 


same time as a string instrument, is 
amenable to two modes of expression, | 


which may alternate, combine, and 


sometimes even blend for à moment,. 


dut are oppoged by nature. They may 
be described by the words sonare and 
toceare., The former corresponds to 


the singing, melodie qualities of the 


‘piano, its nature of string and pedal 


instrument; the latter to its rhythmic. 


capabilities, its ‘percussive character. 
To the first one owes the form of the 


sonata, to the second that of the 


toccata. 
There is no doubt that the pianola, 


a sheer percussion instrument, can- 


not ‘compete with the piano as res- 


gards expression; however one may 
attempt to disguise the fact, the hu- 
‘man quality of touch, so important a 
factor in any string instrument, ‘will 
always be missing. But the pianola 
reveals itself as an instrument of new 
possibilities and resources where it 
is a question, not of making the f- 
strument “sound,” but of exploiting 
its percussive qualities. ot multiply- 
ing the sequences and combinations 


of chords, of superimposing various 


opposed rhythms’ without any regatd 
to the limitations of the two or- four 
human hands. 

Mr. Evans, convinced of such pos- 
sibilities, has for several years en- 


‘deavored to induce composers to fol- 


low, him. He has succeeded in 
persuading, among others, Stravinsky, 
Malipiero,. Casella and Goossens, four 
of the most ‘brilliant technicians of 


‘today, to treat the pianola as an n- 


dividual instrument. 

The results of their experiments are 
not invariably as happy as they may 
become in the future, 
sens, for instance, appears to Have 
treated the piandla simply as a piano 
that is capable of greater complica- 
tions, and Malipiero is too instinc- 
‘tively drawn toward expression even 
in his most complex music to be able 
to assimilate his art to the clear-cut 
and trenchant qualities of the piano 
as a new. species instrument. The 
most successful composers so far seem 
to be Stravinsky and Casella, two 
musicians who, more than any others 
of the present time, have a taste for 
experiment and the natural inclination. 
to draw logical conclusions from a 
given premise. It is true that they 
hawe written very differently for the 
pianola. Stravinsky has scarcely ever 
composed any piano music, while 
Casella, himself a remarkable pianist, 
has works of a most interesting com- 
plexity like the “Sonatina” and “A 
‘notte alta” to his credit. But they 
have both seen the capabilities of the 
‘pianola, whether as a player of suc- 
céssiye chords of more notes than the 
human hand can grasp, or as a means 
of combining, as Casella has done, a 
number of contradictory rhythms, the 
| juxtaposition -of which astonishes and 
curiously fascinates the hearer. 


new aspects of the pianola must neces- 
sarily abolish its qualities of direct 
reproduction and its powers of tran- 


scription of orchestral works; but as 


an individual. instrument, whether 
used separately or in combination 
with other instruments: or with the 
orchestra, it may and should become 
if composers will only take it seriously 
—a desirable newcomer in the numer- 
dus family of musical instruments. 


NEW YORK NOTES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
‘» from its Eastern News Office 


NEW . YORK, New York—Josef 
Lhevinne, assisted by his wife, Mme. 
Rosina Lhevinne, gave at Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of January 18 a 


Tard piano récital that shines out for its 


There is no need to think that these 


Eugene Goos-' 


order to raise funds: 


‘Symphony Orchestra was 


close one’s eyes and not know which 
was playing first piano and which sec- 
ond so characteristically alike. were 
the renditions. The audience was de- 
lighted and demanded encore after 
encore until three other equally well- 
The 
rest of the program was played by 
Mr. Lhevinne alone, and with all his 
delicacy of tonal beauty and yet mas- 
Toc- 
cata,” Schumann; Sonata Opus 11,“ 
Beethoven; “Nocturne” D flat major and 
“Scherzo” C sharp minor, Chopin, and 
“Islamey” (an oriental fantasy), Bal- 
akirew, made up the remainder of 
the program, not counting the encores 
of which there were many, the tran- 
scription of Schubert’s Hark, Hark, 
the Lark” being played —_ especial 
fire of execution. 


The fellowship in musical com posi- 
tion of the American Academy in 
Rome was won by Howard Harold 
Hanson of Wahoo, Nebraska. Mr. 
Hanson has had experience as @ con- 
ductor and has conducted symphonies 
of his writing. He sailed for Rome 
on January 21 fo take up his privileges 
and duties under: the Frederick A. 
Juillard fellowship. A second fellow- 
ship. is to be established to be called 
“The Walter Damrosch Fellewship” . 
and a gala concert has been arranged 
for February 27 at Carnegie Hall, in 
The New Lor 
Symphony, the Philharmonic and the 
Philadeiphſa orchestras’ will combine 
in an instrument of 235 men. Five 
conductors, Arthur Bodanzky, Albert 
Coates, Willem Menglebersg, : Leopold 


Stokowski and Joseph Stransky,_ will 9 


direct. 


: PHILADELPHIA. NOTES 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
The recent concert of the New York 
led by 
Albert Coates of the London. Sym- 
phony, with Slloti, pianist; as the 
soloist. Mr. Coates put first} on. his: 


‘program the Mozart’ “Nogze di Figaro” 


overture. The audiente was amazed 
at the breathless speed at which he 
took it. The instruments whirled aud 
scurried through the measures in less 
than four minutes. With fiery. vigor, 
and plenitude ot gesture, Mr. Poets 


Ailled the reading of Téchaikov 


“Romeo and Julfet” fantasy with. Yes 
appropriate ardors.. Then came Siloti, 
in the Wanderer Fantasy elaborated: 
by Liszt from Schubert. — 
A peculiar ‘sympathy 800 
Messrs. Siloti and Coates was to be 
expected, for they were active con- 
temporaries in the musical world: of 
Petrograd. Sil 

every opportuni 7 
Twenty years ago he present ee: 
icler heard Raoul Pugno; thoug e 

ing the notes, play this work wi | 
temperamental ardor: that r did. 
not seem to command, yet this great 
Russian pianiat made the piano pour 
forth the flood of notas with such 
ease and assurance and intellectual 


e score gave him: 


outreach that the resultant impression 


was profound and the applause was of 
ong continuance. . Scriabine’s third 
symphony, the Divine Poem,“ made a 
beautiful but meandering finale for the 
program. | 
In the absence of Leopold Stokowski 
on vacation, the Philadelphia. Orch 
tra under Mr. Rich was held to a cofir | 
servative popular program. It began 
with Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” over- 
— always wanted on request pro- 
rams, and continued with Dvofak’s 
equally admired “New World” sym- 
phony. Then came the feature of the 
concert—the playing by Myra Hess of 
London of the Schumann piano con- 
certo in A minor. To the interpreta- 
tion she gave a wealth and warmth of 
romantic tenderness. First of all one 


} felt the gracious womanhood of Miss 


Hess—a sincere and self-effacing con- 
secration to her task marking her 
performance all the way. To play the 
long, fleet continuity of the runs of 
the last movement as she played them 
required technique of the highest or- 
der, but she never let the mechanistic 
elements obtrude. Her success was 
convincing and complete. 
The “Tod und Verklaerung” of 
Strauss came last. Mr. Rich has 
several times played this tone-poem 
under the baton of Strauss, and the 
interpretation in consequence had a 
derived authority, Mr. Rich preferring 
adherence to pattern to daring inno- 
vation. It is noteworthy that the first 
part of the poem, though representing 
a solitude and melancholy remem- 
brances, was taken at a pace that per- 
mitted of no languors and no lethargy. 
There was a strong devotional tinge 
te the music given by the young men 
and women of the collegiate St. Olaf 
Lutheran Choir of Northfield, Minne- 
sota. A large audience came to hear, 
and was delighted with Baeh, Georg 
Schumann, Gretchaninoff, Gustav 
Schreck, Peter Soehren, and the com- 
position of F. Meilus Christiansen, the 
conductor—“A Christian Song.” Mr. 
Christiansen makes no great to-do as 
he conducts—he does not expect a 
flailing of the arms to establish an 
intonation or to clarify a phrase. With 
the quietest of methods, he has se- 
cured the rapt fidelit * those who 
sing for him, and striking is their 
knowledge of what he wants, even 
when there is no manual or verbal 
indication. The discipline of the choir 
is exemplary, extending even to its 
manner of leaving or finding the stand- 
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THE HOME FORUM 
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as 1676 we know, 


4 


from 4 contemporary account, that the 


rose at four in the morn- 

ing when the season, which com- 
mences about Plough Monday, came 
round, He then groomed his horses 
and hig oxen and, having watered and 
red them, he was at about six 


j}o’clock free to have his own break- 


fast. He was given half an hour for 
this ‘meal, and another half-hour for 
gearing and yoking the cattle, so that 
it was seven when he started his la- 
bor of ploughing. 

This continued until two or three in 
the afternoon, when he came in and, 
after again attending to the wants of 
his beasts, was able to have his own 
dinner at about three thirty. Half 
an hour was allowed him, and then 
again his animals required attention, 
after which he went to the barn to 
prepare fodder of all kinds for the 
next day. We have to bear in mind 
that there was no machinery to 


help him in this direction; no chaff- 
cutters were there to speed the 
work. | 

. . - After he had carried into the 
stable or ox-house any available food, 
he then watered and fed the animals, 
and by this time, as it was about six 
0 ‘clock, he went to supper. Even then 
ha ‘had no respite from work, for, 
although he could sit by the fire, he 
had many jobs thrust upon him. 

For instance, we are told that he 
might mend his shoes or those of the 
family, that there was hemp and flax 
to be beaten and knocked, that he 
could pick and stamp apples and 
crabs ... that he could grind malt 
or pick candle-rushes, One of these 
many occupations took up his atten- 
tion until it was past eight o’clock, 
when, taking his “lanthorn” and 
candle, he repaired to the stable to 
attend again to his oxen. It must 
have been very nearly nine o’clock be- 
fore he was able to go to rest. 

In fact, the old proverb of “Whither 


shall the oxe goe where he shall not 


labor” seems applicable to the plough- 
man too, and the only incentive to him 
was the famous saying, Plough, or not 


| plough, you must pay your rent.” 


This alone can have given courage 
to the small farmer of Tusser’s day, 
faced as he was with many difficuities. 
But whether working for himself alone 
or in the capacity of an employee... 
the real encouragement came with the 
harvest and “The deeper the plough- 
ing the heavier the rearing” was the 
result that the ploughman had in 
view. 

Such great and, indeed, proper im- 
portance was formerly’ attached to 
the plough and its work for mankind 
that we are not surprised to find many 
a clergyman in Tudor times making 
use of the plough as a symbol in a 
sermon. Preaching at Paul’s Cross in 
1548, Latimer, who was the son of a 
yeoman farmer and therefore. knew 
all the technicalities of farm-work, 
calls the preaching of the Gospel “one 
of God's plough: works,” and goes on 
to say, The preacher is one of God's 
ploughmen, and well may the preacher 
and the ploughman be likened to- 
gether; first for their labor at all 
seasons of the year, for there is no 


time of the year in which the plough- |- 


man hath not some special work to 
do.”"—“The Countryman’s Log-Book,- 
by ne Wolseley. 


This Calm Recess 


Our walk was far among the ancient 
trees. 


There was no road, nor any woodman’s | 


path; 
But af thick umbrage—checking the 
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growth 
Of weed and sapling, along soft green 
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Beneath the branches—of itself had/ 
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man's hand 
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this calm recess 


=a the Child Said 


[From Hans Andersen] . 
Many years ago there lived an Em- 


peror, who cared so enormously for 


new clothes that he spent all his 
money upon them, that he might be 
very fine. He did not care about his 
soldiers, nor about the theatre, and 
only liked to drive out and show his 
new clothes. He had a coat for every 
hour of the day; and just as they say 
of a king, “He is in council,” one al- 
ways said of him, “The Emperor is 
in the wardrobe.” 

In the great city in which he lived 
it was always very merry; every day 
a number of strangers arrived there. 
One day two cheats came: they gave 
themselves out as weavers, and de- 
clared that they could weave the fin- 
est stuff any one could imagine. Not 
only were their colours and patterns, 
they said, uncommonly beautiful, but 


“Valley of the Toucques,” by 3 


the clothes made of the stuff possessed 
the wonderful quality that they be- 
come invisible to any one who was 
unfit for the office he held, or was 
incorrigibly stupid. 

“Those would be capital clothes!” 
thought the Emperor. “If I wore 
those, I should be able to find out 
what men in my empire are’ not fit 
for the places they have; I could 
distinguish the clever from the stupid. 
Yes, the stuff must be woven for me 
directly!“ 

And he gave the two cheats a great 
deal of cash in hand, that they might 
begin their work at once. 

As for them, they put up two looms, 
and pretended to be working; but they 
had nothing at all on their looms. 
They at once demanded the finest silk 
and the costliest gold; this they put 
into their own pockets, and worked at 
the empty looms till late into the 
night. 

“T should like to know how far they 
have got on with the stuff,’ thought 
the Emperor. But he felt quite un- 
comfortable when he thought that 
those who were not fit for their offices 
could. not see it. He believed, indeed, 
that he had nothing to fear for him- 
self, but yet he preferred first to send 
some one else to see how matters 
stood. All the people in the whole 
city knew what peculiar power the 
stuff possessed, and all were anxious 
to see how bad or how stupid their 
neighbours were. 

“I will send my honest old Minister 
to the weavers,” thought the Emperor. 
“He can judge best how the stuff looks, 
for he has sense, and no one under- 
stands his office better than he. Ag 

Now the good old Minister went 
out into the hall where the two cheats 
sat working at the empty loams. 

“Mercy preserve us!” thought the 
old. Minister, and he opened his eyes 


wide. “I cannot see anything at all!” 


But he did not say this. 

Both the cheats begged him to be 
kind enough to come nearer, and 
asked if he did not approve of the 
colours and the pattern. Then they 
pointed to the empty looms, and the 


poor old Minister went on opening his 


eyes; but he could see nothing, for 
there was nothing to see. 

“Mercy!” thought he, can I indeed 
be so stupid? I never thought that, 
„and not a soul know it. Am I not 
fit for office?—No, it will never do 
for me to tell that I could, not see the 
stuff.” 

“Do you say nothing to it? said 
one of the weavers. 

“Oh, it is charming—quite charm- 
ing! answered the old Minister as he 
peered through his spectacles. “What 

a fine pattern and what colours! Yes, 
1 shall tell the Emperor that, 1 am 
very much sed with it.“ 

“Well, we are glad of that,” sa 
both the weavers, and then they 1 
e colours and explained the strange 
tern. e old Minister listened 
attentively, . he might be able to 
repeat it when the Emperor came. 
And he did so. 

Now the cheats asked for more 

money. and more silk and gold which 


| brome declared they wanted for weav- 
well, 
1 Or some stone-basin which the herds- 


ing. They put all into. their own 
pockets, * ‘and not a thread was put 
upon ‘the loom; but they continued 
to work ‘at the empty frames as de- 
fore... 
Tue Emperor soon sent again, dis- 8 
another ‘ponest, „ 
to see how the 


on; and 
He feared just tike the first: 


Jam not fit. 


he looked and looked, but as there 
was nothing to be seen but the empty 
looms, he could see nothing. 

“Is not that a pretty piece of stuff?” 
asked the two cheats; and they dis- 
played and explained the handsome 
pattern which was not there.at all. 

“T am not stupid!” thought the man, 
„it must be my good office for which 


I must not let it be noticed.” And so 
he praised the stuff which he did not 
see, and expressed his pleasure at the 
beautiful colours and the charming 
pattern. “Yes, it is enchanting,” he 
said to the Emperor. 

All the people in the town were 
talking of the gorgeous stuff. The 
Emperor wished to see it himself 
while it was still upon the loom. With 
a whole crowd of chosen men, among 
whom were also the two honest states- 
men who had already been there, he 
went to the two cunning cheats, who 


were now weaving with might and 
main without fibre or thredd. 

“Is that not splendid?” said the two 
old statesmen who had already .been 
there once. “Does not your Majesty 
remark the pattern and the colours?” 
And then they pointed to the empty 
loom, for they thought that the others 
could see the stuff. 

„What's this?“ thought the Emperor. 
„ can see nothing at all! That is 
terrible. Am I stupid? Am I not fit 
to be Emperor? That would be the 
most dreadful thing that could happen 
to me.” “Oh, it is very pretty!” he said 
aloud. “It has our exalted approba- 
tion.” And he nodded in a contented 
way, and gazed at the empty loom, for 
he would not say that he saw nothing. 
The whole suite whom he had with 
him looked and looked, and saw noth- 
ing any more than the rest, but like 
the Emperor, they said, “That is 
pretty!” and counselled him to wear 
these splendid new clothes for the first 
time at the great procession that was 
presently to take place, “It is splen- 
did, tasteful, excellent!” went from 
mouth to mouth. On all sides there 
seemed to be general rejoicing, and 
the Emperor gave the cheats the title 
of Imperial Court Weavers. 

The whole night before the morning 
on which the procession was to take 
place the cheats were up, and had 
lighted more than sixteen candles. 
The people could see that they were 
hard at work, completing the Emper- 
or’s new clothes. They pretended to 
take the stuff down from the loom; 
they made cuts in the air with great 
scissors; they sewed with needles 
without thread; and at last they said, 
“Now the clothes are ready!” : 

The Emperor came himself with his 
noblest eavaliers; and the two cheats 
lifted up one arm as if they were 
holding something, and said, “See, 
here are the trousers, here is the coat, 
here is the cloak!” and so on. “It is 
as light as a spider’s web, one would 
think one had nothing on, but that is 
just the beauty of it.” 

“Yes,” said all the cavaliers; but 
they could not see anything, * noth- 
ing was there. 

“Does your Imperial Majesty please 
to condescend to undress?” said the 
cheats; then we will put you on the 
new clothes here in front of the great 
mirror.“ 

“The Emperor took off his clothes, 
and the cheats pretended to put on 
him each new garment as it was 
ready; and the Emperor turned round 
and round before the mirror. 

“Oh, how well they look! how 
capitally they fit!” said all. “What a 
pattern! what colours! That is a 
splendid dress!“ 

“They are standing outside with the 


canopy which is to be borne above 
your Majesty in the procession!” an- 


nounced the head-master of the cere- 
monies. - 8 | 

“Well, I am ready?“ replied the 
Emperor. “Does it not suit me well?” 
And then he turned again to the 
mirror, for he wanted it to appear as 
if he contemplated his adornment with 
great interest. 

The ‘chamberiains, who were to 
carry the train stooped down with 
their hands towards the floor, just as 
if they .were picking up the mantle; 


then they pretended to be holding 


mething up in the air. They did 


t dare to let it be noticed that they j 
w ‘nothing. 


So the Emperor went. in brenn 
under the rich canopy, and every one 


It is funny enough, but 


; 


in the streets said, “How incomparable 
are the Emperor’s new clothes! What 

a train he has to his mantle! How it 
fits him!” No oné would let it be 
perceived that he could see nothing, 
for that would have shown that he 
was not fit for his office, or was very 
stupid. No clothes of the Emperor's 
had ever had such a success as these. 

“But he has nothing on!” a little 
child cried out at last. 

“Just hear what that innocent 
says!” said the father, and one whis- 
pered to another what the child had 
said. 

“But he has nothing on!” said all 
the people at length. That touched 
the Emperor, for it seemed to him 
that they were right; but he thought 
within himself, “I must go through 
with the procession,” and the cham- 
berlains held on tighter than ever, and 
carried the train which did not ex- 
ist at all. 
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Troyon's Greatest 
Strength 


Troyon has always shown his 
greatest strength in handling and 
modeling cattle rather than in drawing 
them. Many times his draughtsman- 
ship was exceedingly faulty. His 
grouping, however, whether in field, 
roadway, or stable-yard, was almost 
always harmonious, vivid, and real. 
At times he was a little conventional 
in his disposition of objects and in 
his effects . . . but no one ever studied 
the instincts and inner life of ani- 
mals, their habits, nature, and char- 
acter, more thoroughly than did he. 
His pictures carry us from the warm 
stable-yard to the shady brooklet or 
the sunny meadow, always giving to 
each its peculiar charm. For my own 
part I never tire in tracing out his 
subtile meanings, forgetting sometimes 
that they are the work of a great 
master’s mind and brush, and not 
nature itself, pure, simple, and sub- 
lime. 

And-with his love of the truth and 
the essence of nature and her crea- 
tions, Troyon had also the pictorial 
sense. He saw things picturesquely, 
put them together harmoniously, sur- 
rounded them with a peculiarly poetic 
charm of séntiment, and finally sent 
them forth as a completed work of 
art. The color sentiment of the man 
alone was a feature of unusual beauty. 
His clear, transparent blue skies, the 
depth of his greens, the rich color- 
ings and textures of his cattle, were 
all given with a decorative sense of 
their value, and with a feeling that 
these colors were beautiful in them- 
selves, independent of their meaning. 
And what a sense of the beautiful in 
light and shade the man possessed! 
Not alone in the massing of great 
patches of shade along a row of 
trees, or in the foreground, or the 
dashing of sharp light upon patches 
ok open meadows, but in so small a 
thing as the shadow cast in modeling 
the hip-bone of a cow he showed an 
absorbing love for the relief of light 
by dark.—“Modern French Masters,” 
by William H. Nowe, edited by John 
C. Van Dyke. 


The Australian Sunrise 


The Morning Star paled slowly, the 
Cross hung low to the sea, 
And down the shadowy reaches the 
tide came swirling free, 

The lystrous purple blackness of the 
soft Australian night. 

Waned in the grey awakening that 
heralded the light; 

Still in the dying darkness; still in 
the forest dim 

The pearly dew of the dawning clung 
to each giant limb, 

Till the sun came up from ocean, red 
with the cold sea mist, 

And smote on the limestone ridges, 
and the shining tree-tops kissed; 

Then the fiery Scorpion vanished, the 
magpie’s note was heard, 

And the wind in the she-oak wavered, 
and the honeysuckles stirred, 
The airy golden vapour rose from the 

river breast, 
The kingfisher came darting out of his 
crannied nest. 
And the buirushes and reed-beds put 
off their sallow gray 
And burnt with cloudy crimson at 
cawning of the day. 
St Nemes L. Cuthbertson. | 


License versus Liberty 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


T is safe to say that the very last 
thing which the unenlightened hu- 

man mind ever connects with liberty 
is law. Law to it means restraint, re- 
striction, a curtailment of its natural 
scope of operation. This, of course, is 
because the unenlightened human 
mind confuses license with liberty. 
Liberty to it means unlimited oppor- 
tunity to do as it pleases, to indulge its 
own tastes and propensities to the 
utmost, and it is not in the least aware 
that such so-called liberty is not lib- 
erty at all, but the veriest bondage. 
There is in reality no bondage but 
the bondage of enslavement to the ma- 
terial senses, just as liberty consists 
in release from their false claims, and 
so the more license a man practices 
the greater is his enslavement. 

Cut into the granite over the door 
of a certain New England Court House 
is a sentence which is arresting in its 
scope and brevity, and which no 
thoughtful man or woman having once 
read can readily forget, “Obedience 
to law is liberty.“ Here, indeed, is 
the secret of all true liberty, for the 
only law there really is, the law upon 
which all human law is based, is the 
law of God, the law of Principle, and 
to obey this whole-heartedly is cer- 
tainly to enjoy fullest liberty. Just 
to the extent, therefore, that a man is 
obeying Principle, and conforming his 
life to the absolute, he is free, and 
begins to fulfill naturally and spon- 
taneously the law of his true being. 

When the Psalmist wrote, Be ye not 
as the horse, or as the mule, which 
have no understanding: whose mouth 
must be held in with bit and bridle,” 
he referred to that lawless element of 
the human mind which expresses itself 
in license, and which must of neces- 
sity be held in check by human law. 
The writer of the Psalms character- 
ized such a condition of consciousness 
as having “no understanding,” no per- 
ception of the truth of being. It is 
blind, headlong, and unrestrained, the 
slave of its own propensities, without 
the smallest element of true freedom 
or liberty, because it is wholly with- 
out law. What a contrast to this pic- 
ture is that state of consciousness 
which Paul presents in the twelfth 
chapter of I Corinthians, where he 
depicts “a more excellent way” of 
fulfilling all law through love. Such 
a fulfillment of law was the very key- 
note of the Sermon on the Mount, 
where the Master clearly points out 
the way in which true liberty is to be 
attained; and so we find him saying, 
“Think not that I am come to destroy 
the law, or the prophets: I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil.” The 
life of Christ Jesus perfectly fulfilled 
all law because he conformed wholly 
to the absolute, and, therefore, no man 
ever experienced such perfect free- 
dom. He knew that liberty is possible 
only as one apprehends God as Prin- 
ciple, the eternal and only Father, and 
man in His image and likeness, thus 
learning to love his neighbor as him- 
self. License being the expression of 
selfishness always means bondage. 
That phase of the human mind which 
seeks to push out of its path every- 
thing which seems to threaten its own 
interests is every day forging fresh 
fetters for itself. Human will and 
human desire are its taskmasters, al- 
though it may not be in the least 
aware of this fact, and freedom can 
only be attained as the truth of man’s 
real being as a son of God is under- 
stood and thought begins to be gov- 
erned by the law of Love. Thus as a 
man loves and obeys Principle he en- 
joys and expresses freedom, and the 
bondage of license is done away with. 

On page 227 of the textbook of 
Christian Science, “Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures,” Mrs. Eddy 
writes, “Christian Science raises the 
standard of liberty and cries: ‘Fol- 
low me! Escape from the bondage of 
sickness, sin, and death!’ Jesus 
marked out the way. Citizens of the 
world, accept the ‘glorious liberty of 
the children of God,’ and be free!” 
The freedom of those who are claim- 
ing their citizenship in heaven, how- 
ever, is a far different thing from that 
of the man who confuses liberty with 
license. The one is daily progressing 
toward the full and complete freedom 
of the sons of God, because he knows 
that the real spiritual man was never 
in bondage to the enslavement of the 
carnal senses. Therefore, he claims 
treedom as his present birthright. The 
other finds himself every hour less 
his own master, less able to with- 
stand the suggestions of the carnal 
mind, and thus sinks deeper and 
deeper into enslavement. Many who 
had reached such a condition, who 
were as a ship without a rudder, 
“driven with every wind and tossed,’ 


have proved through the study of 


Christian Science that obedience to 
the law of Principle is indeed liberty. 
Not infrequently has the freedom 
come through the mere reading of the 
Christian Science textbook, and has 
been so gently and silently accom- 
plished that the healing has taken place 
ere ever the individual was aware. 
Who can measure the gratitude of 
such an one upon awakening to his 
release? He begins to understand 
for the first time what Mrs. Eddy 
means when she writes, on page 225 of 
Science and Health, “Love is the lib- 
erator,“ and also that wonderful 
statement of the Master’s, “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” The man who is a 
slave of license is such merely be- 
cause he is believing a lie. He believes 
that matter has life and sensation, and 
is therefore capable of conferring 
pleasure, that substance is material 
and has to be striven and fought for, 
and that man has a life and existence 
separate from God. This is the life 


| from which the 


truth, about which 
Christ Jesus spoke, makes free, and as 
a man perceives it, he enters indeed 
into the “glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God.” 


Fair Words From 
Carlyle 


Landor believed that D’Orsay could 
write, and urged him to “put his pen 
in motion.” He could handle crayon 
and brush at all events, and made 
lively sketches of his contemporaries. 
The Duke of Wellington sat to him 
for a portrait and is said to have said, 
when it was finished, that at last he 
had been painted like a gentleman. 
Carlyle had it in mind to send the 
sketch of himself by D’Orsay, to Em- 
erson. He described how the great 
dandy came to see him, rolling down 
to Cheyne Row in his sun-chariot, to 
the bedazzlement of all beholders,” and 
how the dandy and the man of letters 
got on remarkably well together. 
Carlyle admits that D’Orsay was worth 
talking to, once and away; “a man of 
decided natural gifts; every utterance 
of his.containing in it a wild caricature 
likeness of some object or other: K 
dashing man, who might, some twenty 
years sooner born, have become one 
of Bonaparte’s Marshals, and is, alas, 
—Count. D’Orsay.” 

Coming from Carlyle these are fait 
words indeed. They suggest too that, 
dandy though he was, the Count was 
a man’s man, not a mere drawirz- 
room idler of the better sort. What 
he said that so amused Carlyle would 
be worth knowing. Beyond a little 
handful of clever and pointed sayings 
no record of his talk exists, nor Was 
it to be expected that there should. 
“Dandies and Men of Letters,” Leon 
H. Vincent. 


Beauty and Power of 
Sincerity 


Finally, let us remember that the 
great secret of clear expression is sin- 
cerity. If your deepest desire is to 
speak the truth, your utterance will 
have the beauty and the power which 
belong to- sincere speech. Say the 
thing that you know, the thing that 
you-heartily believe, and say nothing 
else. Let all your discipline in speak- 
ing or writing be a discipline in truth 
telling. Don’t talk against conviction 
or without conviction. Don’t amuse 
yourself by trying to see if you cannot 
make a strong argument for a false 
position. Don’t talk for effect. Don't 
talk for popularity. Don’t talk for 
victory. Speak the thing that you 
have found to be true, in your own 
experience, or the thing which, with 
the best light you can get, you believe 
to be true.—“Live and Learn,” Wash- 
ington Gladden. 
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been and the Govemment 


Eis always something new to be recorded about 
of the Government of the United States to 
he great industrial trusts that flourish in the 
or of the efforts of the trusts to control the gov- 
The whole thing is an old story, and to many 
some one. But there is ‘always a new chapter of it 
1g ng t0 be written, if one knows where to go for the 
Just now the Senate is hesitating to add 
th sa to the record. It may even provide the data 
é ne er hit But even so it promises to be merely 
tition of the old story; for it promises to show that 
nt achievements of the government in the direction 
sely restricting the trusts, if not actually con- 
em, have been subjected to a reactionary trend, 
— of which the restriction is likely to 


2 


1 tl 


rei 2 0 a. tly modified. 
8 e of control has been wont to return 


Ads . d. 


vat te . 
| than it was before? Such dissolutions are rather 


f — act sd for them. 


4 FN 28. te. 


re e is something of public interest at stake. 
ry is worth reading, despite its titesomeness. 


; u unfolding deals with “consent decrees.” 


4 2 j 
alae. 


swing. A sweeping restriction im- 

C has often been virtually nullified by 
cision, or a punitive effort by some progressive 
— been reversed by a later Congress of reac- 
y cat. The Sherman anti-trust act was sufficient 
the Standard Oil Trust into its component 

8 tions, but can anybody truthfully say that the 
of the country’s oil supply for the advantage of, 
ly has been any less obvious since the dis- 


il than practical. They are matters of the letter, 
then of the spirit. They may satisfy the law, but 


2 a not satisfy the needs which the dissolutions were 


to subserve. Starch trusts have been dissolved, 

h trusts, and who knows how many others? And 
ctical control of starch and fish remains 

ted in about the same hands as before, and those 
ctually control such commodities still find them- 


* amply able, as a rule, to determine just what sup- 


come into the market and just what prices shall 
So far as the mass of users and 
is concerned, the so-called dissolution of trusts 
1 any relief. 
that is hy there is little evidence of popular 
in the latest discussions of this sort of- thing 


Just because it is all such an old story, 
Yet 


The 
Not a 
can safely be omitted. The chapter that is 
Decrees ~ 

sort were agreed to as a means of ending the 
eed dit s of the government against the packing-house 
1 the harvester trust. It was taken for granted 


lew chapters no longer stir much interest. 


ape 


t these trusts, following out the intent of the decrees, 


| “Y go so far toward dissolving their own powerful 


U de 
s i f the methods by which monopoly had been 
oe omy were to be abandoned. 


: 2 cc cor with the public welfare. 


xpec ecat ions must have been overdrawn. 


1 1 ponding reaction. Various interests have besought 


binations of interests and activities as to satisfy 
mands. On the face of the situation, it looked 


One might have 
l, and perhaps many did imagine, that the trusts 
n convinced that their monopolistic methods were 
, and were seriously intent upon bringing them 
What has been said 
in the Senate, of late, indicates that any such 
At least, if 

was ever a, real movement to compel these 


: ; te ts to yield up any of the essential factors of their 


of their respective industries, there has been 
ve ment to modify the packer decree in such a 
‘thead to absolve the packers. from some of the 

to. Certain agricultural interests 


“were originally believed to be eager to have the 


— 


5 enforced have of late been ‘showing a mysterious 
é e of heart, in a willingness to have the decree 

> and the packers allowed to go on substantially 
ley were. There have even been rumors that the 
ser of the government, in whom rested the 
ibility for the enforcement of the decree, was 
1 for a modification of its terms. On all 
has been evidence of a feeling at the center 


1 that the screws had been turned down 


ere > far in this matter, and should be loosened. 
> same 3 it appeared that the action of the 
under its decree, had not been of a sort 

drastic change in its ability to exercise 

2 > control of farm implements and prices. 
= s from the camp of the so-called independents 


ives are now calling attention to this situa- 


ey 


5 In 


They are like voices crying in a wilderness, but 


themselves heard at all on the subj ect 

ir credit. Though they may not be able to 

at reactionary trend, they are helpi 
2 are assisting in the writing of 

old story, one of the many chapters 

A pang the story will be complete. 

fair! to see what the gist of this 
fm Toa Federal Trade Cammissiog in- 
re in it. They laid bare the facts about 

ss, on the 1 of which the govern- 
proceedings. The consent decrees will 


ted proceedings 
La 


cr oat ey ie Seve trusts for sidetrack 


2 Another feature will be the 
| ay ot te government special 


Sy wkd had the 
n 


oe 


4 ee 
“mt _ ; ; : 
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3 or sae 
eta lee 
the evils | fied in 
ectec by punitive 
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between trusts and the government must be adopted than 
that of petty war fare. It was hinted at in the consent 
decrees. All the more to be regretted, then, will be the 
virtual failure of these decrees. They promised actual 

cooperation on the part of the trusts. with the public. 
And cooperation is what thé situation demands. 


- Famine Relief 

One of the difficulties with which the people of the 
United States, as of other countries, are confronted in 
dealing with the question of relieving the necessities of 
Europe is the question of obtaining accurate, or anything 
like accurate, information on the subject. The opinion 
of the expert who goes out to investigate might be 
regarded as final, if it were not for the fact that, far too 
often, it is foun to be in conflict with the opinion of 
another expert, feats qualified to form a judgment, 
and equally equipped with first-hand information. This 
is notably the case in regard to Russia at the present 
moment. There is a strong difference of opinion as to 
the extent of relief possible under the present condition 
of Russian railways. On the one side, there are those 
who insist that, because of the inefficiency of the railways, 
it is futile to send to Russia any more than the 
$20,000,000 relief voted by Congress recently, at the 
request of Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce. On 
the other hand, there are those who maintain that the 
Russian railways are capable of handling consignments 
of food and clothing largely in excess of this value. 

Thus Paxton Hibben of the Near East Relief, who 
recently returned from Russia after a careful investiga- 
tion into transportation questions, insists that at least 
10,000 tons of food a day can be carried by rail into the 


interior of Russia from ports of entry, and that this 


would feed more than 20,000,000 in the Volga district, 
instead of the 1,250,000 to be relieved under the more 
limited scheme. 
large\extent, supported by that of James P. Goodrich, 
former Governor of Indiana, who also recently investi- 
gated the transportation system in Russia and made 
report to Mr. Hoover. Mr. Goodrich quoted the head 
of the Russian Commissary Department as telling him 
that about 8000 to gooo tons of food could be handled 
daily. Really these divergent views seem to be due to a 
difference of opinion as to whether relief should be con- 
fined to meeting the immediate needs of the famine- 
stricken areas, or whether an attempt should be made to 

“rehabilitate the country.” According to Mr. Hibben, 
who strongly favors the latter course, Mr. Hoover is of 
the opinion that, whilst the American people are ready 
and anxious to relieve\the actual needs of the Russian 
people, they are not interested, as he phrased it, in “‘put- 
ting Russia backton her economic feet.” 

Between · the bare meeting of actual needs and the 
rehabilitation of Russia, there i is, however, a tremendous 
range for a wise and beneficent work. To relieve ths 
needs of the Russian peasant without, in some way, plac- 
ing him in a position to meet future needs himself would 
be something very like a travesty of charity. It is, there; 
fore, satisfactory to find that nothing of that kind is 
contemplated. Indeed, according to Mr. Goodrich, some 
$3,000,000 of Russian funds and $1,000,000 of American 
funds have already been spent in the United States for 
securing seed grain. And this provision for the future 
will, no doubt, be supplemented by consignments of such 


simple tools and farm implements as the Russian peasant 


may need for his work. 

The great hope of the situation, at the present time, 
lies in the fact that Bolshevist methods are being modified 
every day. A large part of the Russian famine was clearly 
produced by the peasants themselves refusing to cul- 
tivate their land as a protest against nationalization. 


Today, wages and piecework have been resumed, together 


with many other methods of a more generally accepted 
economic system. On the whole, therefore, it seems 
reasonable to assume that really effective work is being 
done toward relieving the famine and that, from now 
onwards, every month will see an improvement in con- 
ditions. 

A similar hopefulness pervades the situation, at last, 
in the Near East. In the annual report of the Near East 
Relief, Edwin M./Bulkley, chairman of the executive 
committee, refers 1 the success with which the respon- 
sibility for securing refugees and other dependents is 
being transferred to the governments most nearly con- 


cerned. Thus, in the Russian Caucasus, the government 


has recently been cooperating in a large way by the allo- 
cation of 100,000 acres of agricultural and grazing land, 
which will be used in developing an increasing measure 


of self -· support as well as agricultural and industrial 


training for the orphans of Russian Armenia. The Near 
East Relief has entirely withdrawn from Smyrna, leav- 


ing the conduct of industrial and relief work to the 


Armenian and Greek relief committees. In Constanti- 
nople work is given out every day to several hundred 
Armenian women, whilst everything possible is being 
done to secure employment for men. Large quantities 


to get of much needed clothing are being turned out by refugees 


at Alexandropol, whilst shoes are also being made at 


Batum. 
Satis factory, however, as these conditions are, they 


only represent an improvement when compared with the 


dite situation which obtained a few months ago. The 
‘needs of Russia and the Near East are still very far 
from being met, and it is on this point that the people 
of the United States are entitled to definite enlighten- 
ment. It is a well-known fact that there is an enormous 
‘surplus of foodstuffs at the present time in the United 
States. According to a recent statement, there is in the 
country a surplus of 670,000,000 bushels of grain over 


and above that required for domestic consumption, 


‘whilst the market price is so low that tons of grain are 
being used for fuel. Only the other day, moreover, re- 
ports came from Maine to the effect that enormous 
quantities of potatoes were being “dumped,” owing to the 
low price rendering marketing unprofitable. No doubt, 
anyone. “interest in these could explain quite 


satisfactorily why this situation should obtain, but the 


the broader and franker view, will simply 
we food can be consumed in . and a huge 


e ct that, inasmuch as an almost unlimited 


This view of Mr. Hibben is, to a very 


Council is a Chinese. 


surplus exists in this country, it shonld be possible to 
find ways and means of enabling the supply to meet 
the demand. 


General Smuts and the League of 
Nations 


Ir Is sate to say that in all his long advocacy of the. 


League of Nations, for the realization of which he was 
so largely responsible, General Smuts has uniformly 
succeeded, every time, in leaving the ideal a little clearer 
and the desire for its attainment a little stronger in the 
thoughts of his hearers. Certainly this could hardly fail 
to have been the case as the result of the great speech 
which the Premier of South Africa made recently in the 
town hall at Pretoria, in behalf of the League. It was 
not so much that General Smuts had anything very new 
to say. The picture which he drew of the “next war,” 
if such a war should be allowed to take place, has been 
drawn before many times, but, with General Smuts, the 
picture is always delineated with a master hand. He is 
never content,, moreover, until he has carried his argu- 
ments through from the lowest considerations to the high- 
est. So at Pretoria he showed that if the achievements of 
modern invention were rapidly making war impossible, 
the lesson which all the world was learning today as to 
the. economic devastation brought about by war, should 
be none the less effective. “If the governments of the 
world,“ declared General Smuts, “had, in 1914, had the 
least inkling of what were going to be the economic 
results of the war for all of them, victor and vanquished, 
they never would have dreamed of embarking on so 
terrible an experiment.“ No doubt there are many who 
will disagree’ with this statement, who will quite justly 
insist that whatever the result, war will continue as long 
as the disposition that makes for war obtains. Still 
there can be no question that the lessons which the world 
has learned, and is learning, will in themselves render 
war less likely in the future. 


General Smuts’ object, however, in dwelling on this. 


aspect of the question was to make it clear, as he put it, 
that mankind is one, that civilization is one, and that 
if separation takes place, as the result of war or any 


other like catastrophe, nothing can prevent the conse- 
quences spreading to the whole world. It is in the grow- 


ing realization of this unity that General Smuts sees 
both the occasion and the necessity for a League of Na- 
tions. No one realizes better than does the South 
African Premier that the League, as it stands at the 
present time, is only a very small beginning. As he 
himself expressed it at Pretoria, 
small and puny as to have occasioned ridicule in many 
quarters.“ But he went on to insist that the beginnings 
of all great things were small, and to deprecate any 


thought of discouragement on that account. 


As a matter of fact, the record of the League of 
Nations is already a creditable one, and haying made 
his claims modest, General Smuts went on, with that 


curious ability he has for presenting familiar questions 


in a new light, to show what ‘the League of Nations had 
accomplished and what it stood for. There is, indeed, 
no getting away from the fact that the greatest achieve- 
ment of the League of Nations is its existence. The 


mere fact of the representatives of forty-eight different 


peoples gathering together in a common council has in 
itself a significance all its own, and there is, as General 
Smuts insisted, a meaning in the fact that the chairman 
of this great international parliament is not a repre- 
sentative of a great power, but of one of the smallest 
states, namely, Holland, whilst the, chairman of the 
He wanted these facts to sink in, 
General Smuts added. He wanted his hearers to learn 
that they should not try the path of power or the way 
of force, but the way of human fellowship, the Chris- 
tian way, the way of the great idealists of the world in 
bringing nations together.“ Such advocacy as this can- 
not fail of its purpose. 


Arthur Nikisch 


“Hap I better conduct without the scores?” Arthur 
Nikisch is said to have asked a friend of his on the 
occasion, many years ago, of his directing a concert of 
the Gewandhaus Orchestra of Leipzig for the first time, 
in place of Reinecke. “If you really know the music 
of all of them by heart,” replied the friend, “it might be 
safe_enough; but do you?” -Whereupon Nikisch bade 
him open one of the scores anywhere. The friend com- 
plying, “Now,” challenged the young conductor, tell 
me what the page is, and I wilt tell you at what bar the 
page turns.’ 

An extraordinary gift for memorizing notes is known 
to have characterized Nikisch; and it made no difference 
to him whether they were the writing of a classic master 
or that of a man of merely temporary acclaim. At about 
the same time that the Gewandhaus manifestation of his 
talent occurred, a new opera, the score of which had 
unusual complexities, was under preparation at the Leip- 
zig Opera House. One day, when a rehearsal was sched- 
uled with piano, Nikisch entered the rehearsal room and 
found everybody in despair. The books had all been sent 
away to the bindery. That, to be sure, did not matter 
much to the singers ; for they had conned their parts. But 
what about the pianist? “Why,” observed Nikisch, “the 
composer is here.. Let him play his music for us. The 
composer declining, on the ground that he did not carry 
the opera in his head, Nikisch sat down at the piano and 
played the wholé thing through from memory, carrying 
the rehearsal through with perfect success. 

There were g conductors before Nikisch; some, 
like Liszt, famous for their eccentricities, and others, 
like von Bülow, for their precision and corr ectness. But 
of all conductors, both before and during“ his time, 
Nikisch was perhaps the one who had the most original- 
ity; or, if that is too.sweéping a. word, the most inde- 
pendence. He not only absorbed every piece of music 
with which he came in contact, but more than that, he 
took a view wholly his own about each one. He un- 


questionably knew familiarly the traditions that were 


handed down,.as to how this or that standard overture, 
symphony, or symphonic poem should be played. And 
vet, when he gave a performance of the fifth symphony 
of . for example, he seemed to be ‘guided by 


Z 


tions. 


“the beginning is So 


nothing except the impulse he felt at the time, claiming 
for himself what may be called rights of improvisation ; 
or arrogating to himself, as some of his critics thought, 
the privilege of defeating the composer’s intentions. The 
initial motive of four notes in the Beethoven symphony, 
comprising three short notes and a long note, ought, 
according to con ert- room custom, to be sounded as a 
continuous phrase. Nikisch, when presenting this work 
in Boston thirty years ago, as conductof of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, split the phrase, making a breath- 
ing space betw i the three short notes and the long 
note; and for doing so he was con 'emned by one of 
his reviewers almost to the point of abuse. The old 
New FEnoleed ateration. hilt on the good rule of count- 
ing one for a comma and two for a semicolon, was 
griev ouslv thrust at by this procedure. 

If Nikisch in the earlier part of his career treated 
the past with scant appearance of respect, he veritably 
made amends in the later years by discarding most of 
his untenable -notions and by insisting only upon those 
things which the public would accept as improvements 
on the ways of his predecessors. If he began, then, as 
a breaker of traditions, he ended as a founder of tradi- 
So, avhether he was the greatest conductor of the 
last decade of the nineteenth century and of the first two 
decades of the twentieth, or whether somebody else was, 
he must have given many listeners in Europe, and in 
North and South America an impression of greatness 
which no other man could displace. An Italian conductor 
may have been able to set forth with more finickiness 
than he passages of special melodic beauty in Mozart; 
a French conductor may have been able to interpret with 


more authenticity than he movements of particular 


romantic significance in the music of Berlioz; but searcely 
another conductor could compare with him in ability to 
place an entire composition, from introduction to finale, 
in a listener’s possession. 

Those persons who attended the concerts of the 
London Symphony. Orchestra in its American tour of 
1912, which he conducted, have probably never since 
heard the Beethoven third “Leonora” overture nor the 
Tschaikowsky “Pathetic” symphony played to their 
complete satisfaction. “ Who else could start a piece going 
with the command that he could? If it was a matter of 
accemt, nobody, truly, could’ make the strings of an 
orchestra put more strength and sureness of emphasis at 
the beginning of thé “Leonora” overture. If, again, it 
was a matter of sonority, nobody could get from the 
wind instruments deeper resonance or fuller richness of 
tone for the accompaniment of the second subject of the 
opening allegro of the Pathetic“ symphony. 


Editorial Notes 


LAWMAKERS in Washington are encountering numer- 
ous snags in their attempts to tack a soldiers’ bonus 
provision on to some measure to which it has no intimate 
relation, in order to carry the project through and pacify 
those who stand behind it. The fact undoubtedly is that 
the rank and file of the returned veterans do not want 
any bonus bill; it is the American Legion and shrewd 
politicians who are giving the project the greatest support. 
The best thing that could be done with the plan, by all 
odds, would be to drop it for the present. 


— 


Was Senator Walsh of Massachusetts really serious 


when he advised a group of college students, as reported. 


not to blight their careers by becoming mayors of their 
home cities, and warned them of the “risks of a public 
career? Possibly. But evidently he must have been in 
joking vein when he went on to say that “nine men out 
of ten make a failure of life who enter upon a public 
career.” It would be interesting to have the Senator 
enlarge upon this point so ag to have his meaning put 
more clearly. Surely he does not mean actually to 2 2 
that a public career generally means failure in life! Of 
course, if by “failure” he implies that a man has not 
amassed a great fortune or won great fame, he may be 
right. But most of the best citizens, fortunately, do not 
enter on a public career primarily for what they can 
get out of it, but rather for the opportunity to be of 
service to their fellows and to the common weal. Per- 
haps Senator Walsh would do well to “brush up” a bit 


on his Roman philosophers before he next ventures to 


tackle the sub rject. 


ON <THE slopes of the Pyrenees there is scarcely a a 
sign of the tariff war that mars the relations between 
France and Spain, but down in the valleys, in the passes 
through which the railways wind, the lethargic motion 
of the steam engine with its burden of freight no more 
breaks the.stillness of the wooded inclines. Passenger 
trains drag heavily along, but freight never. Crates of 
oranges tax the capacity of the warehouses, and fruits 
and vegetables are gradually falling into decay, all because 
of the tariff. Of all times could a worse be chosen for 
a tariff war? France is at a loss how to balance. her 
budget, while Spain, largely unemployed, commercially 
almost stagnant and internally restless, has on her hands 
a Moroccan crisis that demands her full attention. Apart 
from the ‘moral aspect, is this not an ill-chosen moment 
to cross swords in trade when literally half of Europe is 
idle and its employment lies in the revival of industry? 


WHILE the judge who had a federal trial jury, in 
Brooklyn, New York, sample the contents of a bottle 
labeled whisky in order to determine the merits of a case 
involving alleged violation of the Volstead act, believes, 
no doubt, that his wisdom was rather like that, of Solo- 


mon, other persons may not form a similar opinion. 


There is certainly little encouragement tor enforcement 
officers in the spectacle of a jury going through such a 
performance as this, and one cannot but feel that it was 
quite unnecessary. A jury is empaneled to pass upon, 
not to sample evidence. 


Now that President Harding has come out in favor 
of the use of the naval radio for the transmission of 
press dispatches, more newspapers are likely to see the 
value of the wireless facilities, especially between San 
Francisco and Honolulu or other points in the Pacific 
Ocean. At present the cost may be regarded as high, 
but increased patronage ought quickly to take care of that 
difficulty. 


